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ERASMUS AND LUTHER: 
TUDE TO TOLERATION. 
By the Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, Litt.D., H. 


Blake Scholar in History, Trinity College, Dublin. 
25s. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘‘ A fine piece of 
historical study.” 

THE WORCESTER LIBER ALBUS. Glimpses 
of Life in a Great Benedictine Monastery in 
the Fourteenth Century. [June] 

By the Rev. JamMEs M. WILSON, D.D., Canon and Vice 
Dean. 145s. net. 


A new and most interesting document for our knowledge 
of English medizval history. 


THE DELIGHTFUL JOYS OF HEAVEN. 
By ALICE EVELYN PEACOCK, M.B.E. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE FIVE LAMBETH CONFERENCES. 
1867, 1878, 1888, 1897 and 1908. Compiled under 
the direction of the Most Reverend RANDALL T. 
DAVIDSON, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury. 12s. 
6d. net. 
Indispensable to all who want to understand the Conference 
of 1920. 


THE PASSING OF THE POOR. 


By M. E. BLYTH. 3s. 6d. net. 
A vivid description of a state of Society which will, it is 
hoped, soon be of historical interest only. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. 


THEIR ATTI- 


[May] 


Vol.I. Translated by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 
With an Introduction by H. B. SWETE, 
D.D., F.B.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. Translated by JOHN MASON NEALE. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of the Enaglie§ Towns. 

With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
PETERBOROUGH. 

By K. and R. E. ROBERTS. 


PLYMOUTH. 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
A timely publication in view of the ‘‘ Mayflower ’ 
brations. 





4s. net. 


[Shortly] 


cele- 





Translations of GBristian Literature. 


DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE. On the 
Divine Names and the Mystical Theology. 


By the late C. E. ROLT. 7s. 6d. net. 
This famous writer is the fount of Christian mysticism. 


THE LIBRARY OF PHOTIUS. 
Vol. I. By J. H. FREESE, M.A. 10s. net. 


ST. IRENEUS. THE DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE APOSTOLIC PREACHING. 
Translated from the Armenian with Introduction and 
Notes by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean 
of Wells. 7s. 6d. net. 
The first English edition of this recently discovered book, 
which shows how the Church of the Second Century presented 
Christianity. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE CHURCH. 
Vol. I. To a.v. 313. Edited by B. J. KIDD, D.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 


This will be in future an indispensable companion for 
Students of Church History. 


Terts for Students. 


General Editors: CAROLINE A. J. SKEEL, D.Lit. ; 
H. J. Wuite, D.D.; J. P. Wuitney, D.D., D.C.L. 


12. SELECTIONS FROM THE ‘‘ HISTORIA RERUM 
ANGLICARUM’’ OF WILLIAM OF NEWBURGH. 
1s. 3d. net. 


13. THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 
Edited by T. W. CRAFER, D.D. 4d. net. 


14. THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. Edited by T. Ws 
CRAFER, D.D. 6d. net. 


15. THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 
COCK, M.A. Is. net. 


16. SELECTIONS FROM THE TELL 
LETTERS. By PERCY HANDCOCK, M.A. 4d. net. 


17. SELECT PASSAGES ILLUSTRATING COMMERCIAL 
AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND RUSSIA. By A. WEINER, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
ls. 6d. net. 








By PERCY HAND- 


EL-AMARNA 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Central Offices only : 6, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Book Shops: 64, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


And of all Booksellers. 


Lists post free. 
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Appointments Vacant 


BOROUGH OF NELSON. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS 
from fully-qualified persons for the POSITION of ART 
MASTER, at a commencing salary of £350 to £400 per annum, 
according to experience and qualifications. Duties to commence 
in August next. 
Particulars of duties may be had on application to Mr. James 
Skinner, Organising Secretary, Education Office, Nelson. 
Applications stating age, qualifications and experience, together 
with not more than three testimonials, must be sent to the Organising 
Secretary on or before the 22nd instant. 
Canvassing is prohibited and will be a disqualification. 
J. H. BALDWICK, 
Town Clerk. 





Town Hall, 
Nelson, May 6, 1920. 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. 





ANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER, 


full time, qualified to give instruction to disabled ex- 
service men in training, and to take part in the general work of 
the School. Salary according to qualifications and experience 
but not less than £250. Further particulars as to duties, etc., 
may be had from the Headmaster. Forms of application, which 
should be returned as soon as possible, may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

JAMES GRAHAM, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Leeds. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 





TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of LECTURER in 
GEOGRAPHY (man). Commencing salary, £300 to £350 
according to experience, rising to £425, with further possibilities 
under certain conditions. Last day for applications, May 26. 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, 
New Cross, S.E.14. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 


HE UNIVERSITY will shortly proceed to appoint an 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION to be attached 

to the Women’s division of the Department of Education. Salary 
£250—{£10—{300. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR to 

whom applications and testimonials should be sent before May 29. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
READERSHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

HE Council of the University will shortly proceed to the 
APPOINTMENT ofa READER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
whose duties will also include instruction in the history of Early 
and Medieval English Literature. 
Salary £600 a year. 
Full particulars of the appointment may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY or from Professor G. S. GORDON at the University, Leeds. 
May 6, 1920. . 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
HE above Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the POST 
of PHYSICAL TRAINING ORGANISER (Man) for the 
County Borough. 

Commencing salary £300 per annum. 

Forms of application, which should be returned, duly filled up, 
not later than May 22, 1920, may be obtained on receipt of stamped, 
addressed, foolscap envelope from 

DR. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education. 











Education Offices, Town Hall, 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
May 6, 1920. 


NEWTON-IN-MAKERFIELD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
PPLICATIONSareinvited forthe POSITION of LIBRARIAN. 
Salary, including war bonus, £250 per annum. Candidates 
must have had practical experience, and hold certificates qualifying 
them as Fellows or members of the Library Association. 
Applications, stating age and qualifications and whether 
military or naval service was rendered during the war, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, and 
endorsed ‘‘ Librarian,”’ to be delivered not later than May 29th 
instant to the CLERK TO THE Council, Town Hall, Earlestown 
(Lancs.). 








May 14, 1920 


Appointments Vacant 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COMPULSORY DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPALS. 


HE Council invites applications from men and women for 
APPOINTMENT as PRINCIPALS of Compulsory Day 
Continuation Schools to be established under the Education Act, 
1918. Applicants will be required to produce evidence cf good 
general education, recognised academical or technical qualifications, 
teaching or lecturing experience, and organising ability. Experience 
in social and welfare work is also desirable. 

The inclusive scales of salary are as follows according to size of 
school :— 

Grade 1. Men £500—£25— {600 ; women £400—{20— £475, 
Grade II. Men £500—{£25— £650 ; women £400—{£20— £510, 
Grade III. Men £500—{£25—£700 ; women £400—£20— £550, 

Applicants in the service of the Council, who may be selected for 
these appointments and who are receiving salary within the limit 
of the above scales, will be transferred at salaries not lower than 
their existing sa/aries, 

Preference will be given in the case of male candidates to those 
who have served, or attempted to serve, with H.M. Forces. 

Apply (enclosing stamped addressed foolscap envelope) to the 
Education Officer (T.3), London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. Form 1.3/3 will then be sent, 
and must be returned by 11 a.m. on May 26, 1920. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 





JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





SUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head Mistress : Miss M. E. Boon, M.A. 


ANTED in September, MISTRESSES to teach the following 
subjects :— 

(1) FRENCH (Residence abroad desirable). 

(2) ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 

(3) MODERN HISTORY. 

(4) GYMNASTICS (Ling’s Swedish System). 

For (1), (2) and (3), an Honours Degree or its equivalent essential. 

In each case, good Secondary School experience desirable. 

Salary according to Grade II. Scale, £170, rising by £10 increments 
to £300. Not more than ten years approved previous experience 
may be allowed for in initial salary. Suitable Grade II. Mistresses 
may be promoted to Grade III. Maximum £360. 

Application forms obtainable on sending stamped addressed 
envelope to the undersigned, to whom they should be returned as 
quickly as possible. 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 

Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland. 

April 26, 1920. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


ANTED immediately Joint DRILL and GAMES MISTRESS 
for the Hanley Secondary School and the Longton High 
School. Commencing salary {180 per annum. 
Forms of application, which should be duly filled up and returned 
as soon as possible, may be obtained on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope from 





DR. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
May 6, 1920. 





HULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ANTED in September, a WOMAN LECTURER IN GEO- 
GRAPHY.—Particulars may be obtained from the 


PRINCIPAL, to whom applications should be sent not later than 
May 22, 1920. 





BARNSTAPLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ANTED, in September next, a SENIOR ENGLISH 
MISTRESS. Scale of salary for graduates £180 to £300, 
according to experience. Forms of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 

envelope. 

Cc. W. F. BROWN, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
The Strand, Barnstaple. 





For further Appointments Vacant and Miscellaneous 
Advertisements, see page 655. is 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd. 


THE COMPLETE 
OPERA BOOK 


By GUSTAV KOBS8E. With One Hundred Portraits and Scenes from the 
Opera. Thestories of the Operas, together with four hundred of the leading 
airs and motives in musical notation. 8vo. Cloth extra. 25s. net. 


MAN TO MAN 


By JOHN LEITCH. The solution of the Labour Problem as worked out 
by the author for twenty large Companies. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. GEORGE N. BARNES, M.P. ; and Foreword by Sir ROBERT 
HADFIELD, Bart., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

How he has completely done away with strikes, secured from 30 per cent. 
to 300 per cent. more work from the workers, bigger pay for labour and bigger 
profits for capital, ana changed the whole relation between employer and 
employed. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. 8vo, with 24 Illustrations and 
6 Maps. 25s. net. 

An informing, well-proportioned and vivid picture of the Italian people from 
the century preceding the barbarian invasions to the close of 1876, which marks 
the making of modern Italy. The author has added an epilogue continuing 
the narrative to the close of the Great War. 


OLD SEED ON NEW 
GROUND 


By the REV. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY. With 12 Cartoons by LOW. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Probable price 7s, 6d. net. Ready shortly. 
The author takes the ‘‘ Old Seed” of the Prophet of Nazareth and dares 
to sow it in modern language on the ground of the modern world. 








24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 








SANDS & CO. 


MR. COLEMAN GENT. A Romance of the 
Days of Charles II. By Enid Dinnis. Author 
of “‘ Mystics All.” Cr. 8vo. price 7s. net. 


JOAN OF ARC: Soldier and Saint. By I. A. 
Taylor, with 8 Illustrations by W. Graham 
Robertson. Cr. 8vo, price 6s. net. 


ADVENTURES PERILOUS. The Story of the 
Rev. John Gerard in the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, S.R.S. 
Cr. 8vo, price 5s. net. 








London: 15, King Street, Covent Garden, 














FOR LOVERS OF THE LANGUAGE 


“ English” 


6d. Monthly. 7/6 Annually. Specimen Free. 

The May issue contains :-—*' Textual Studies in English Style ’’ (one of a series) 

by E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt., **The Growth of the English Novel,”’ “ The 

Life Work of English Words,’’ “The Hebrew Element in English,’ &c., &c. 

121-5, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 and W. H. Smith 
and Sors’ Bookstalls. 











A 20th CENTURY BOOK 
for 20th CENTURY NEEDS 


To many the Scriptures are Sealed Books, although to-day there is 
more need than ever for a thorough and intelligent reading of them, 
People are constantly saying that “in the rush and bustle of life, 
the language of the year 1611 is out of harmony with the needs of 
the present day.” 
Do you know, and will you make it known, that the New 
Testament is translated into the modern English in everyday 
use ? 


IT IS KNOWN AS 


The Twentieth Century 
New Testament 


A translation into Modern English, from the Original Greek 
(Westcott and Hort’s text). 


This translation is a great success both in England and 
America, and that it is meeting a real need is proved by the 
fact that many thousands of copies are being sold yearly. 


Will «ca USE IT? Will you RECOMMEND IT to others ? 


| In response to a large demand a POCKET EDITION has 











been prepared and is NOW READY. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 





Printed on thin paper, cloth boards. 





PRICES OF EDITIONS: 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards «-» 28. Od, net. 
Ordinary Edition. Large8vo. Cloth boards ... .-- 93s. 6d. net. 
Ordinary Edition. Large 8vo. Leather, gilt top --- 6s. Od. net. 
Presentation Edition. On India paper, green calf, gilt top ; 

in box ue ius ois ab an on --- 7s, 6d. net. 
Large Type Edition. Royal8vo. Greencloth boards ... 5s, Od. net. 
Pocket Edition. Thin paper, cloth boards : . 3s. 6d. net. 


Postage extra in all cases. 


May be obtained from all booksellers, or direct from 


The SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 





57 & 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 





ee OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 
No. 273.—April 1920.—Price 5s. 


CONTENTS, 

The Reversionary (or Prospective) and Collective Methods of 
Valuing Widows’ Funds, with some Notes on the Valuation of 
the Church of Ireland Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. By Charles 
E. Howell, M.A., LL.D., Secretary at the Dublin Office of the 
Standard Life Assurance Company ; abstract of the Discussion 
on the preceding. 

A New Method of Valuing Policies in Groups. By H. L. 
Trachtenberg, B.A., A.I.A., Actuarial Assistant in the Statistical 
Department of the Medical Research Committee. 

Some further suggestions on the subject of Approximate Valuations. 
By Alfred Henry, F.1.A., of the Government Actuary’s Depart- 
ment: abstract of the Discussion on the preceding. 

Valuation of Redeemable Securities with allowance for Tax. 

Unemployment Insurance Bill. 

National Health Insurance Bill, 1920, 

Legal Notes. By William Charles Sharman, F.I.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

An elementary demonstration of Stirling’s approximate formula 
for the value of factorial x. 

Review. 

Correspondence. 

The Institute of Actuaries. 

Obituary. 


London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 








OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand, at half 

prices; New, at best prices. Catalogue free. - One of the 

fine stocks of Rare Books, and First Editions. State wants. 
Books bought. 

W. &G, FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








THERE’S A FRESH 


POEMS FROM BEYOND 


Any BooksELLerR : 


Publishers: Watts & Co., 


POETIC VEIN IN 


Any Lrprary. 


Johnson’s Court, E.C.4. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS. 


PORTRAITS OF THE 
“EIGHTIES” 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Illustrated. 16/- net. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s vivid sketches of some of the principal actors in the affairs 
and general life of this country in the Victorian ’Eighties provide informing as 
well as excellent entertainment. ‘ 


GEORGE TYRRELL’S 
LETTERS 


Edited by M. D. PETRE. Cloth. 16/- net, 


“These letters reveal afresh the character of the man—sincere and open, 
humorous, loyal to friends, compassionate to human frailties, wise in counsel.” 
—The Sunday Times. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH 


By HENRY CECIL WYLD. 21/- net. 

“In his encyclopedic history Mr. Cecil Wyld admits that there is a certain 

amount of dry detail through which his readers must pass—a wilderness in which 

they must wander on their weary way to the promised land. But in this 

inevitable wilderness there is a succession of oases in which it is a perfect delight 

to linger for rest and refreshment, so happy as well as pertinent are Mr. Wyld’s 
illustrative selections of prose and poetry.” —Truth. 


FEMINISM AND SEX 
EXTINCTION 


By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY. 8/6 net. 


““Miss Kenealy has mastered a formidable array of facts tending to prove 
that the key to human perfection lies in the accentuation of set differences, 
physical and mental.”"—Saturday Review. 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 


By D. WILLOUGHBY. Cloth. 12/6 net. 

“These essays contain more wisdom on the subject of current affairs than 

many leading articles, sermons, and speeches of the professionally wise.”— 
The Daily News. 


THE PEOPLES SIDE OF THE CASE. 
AMRITSAR: And Our 
Duty To India 


By B. G. HORNIMAN, Editor of ‘“ The Bombay 

Chronicle.” 6/- net. 

The author writes with unique intimate knowledge of the origin and causes 
of events concerning which the public here have little knowledge. 


COLLECTED FRUITS OF 
OCCULT TEACHING 


By A. P. SINNETT. 15/- net (2nd Imp.). 


THE CANADIANS _IN 
FRANCE 


By CAPT. HARWOOD STEELE, M.C., late Headquarters 
Staff, 2nd Canadian Division. With Maps. Cloth. 
21/- net. 


This is the first complete record of the achievements of the Canadian divisions 
to be published. 


A PAWN IN PAWN 


By HILDA M. SHARP, Author of “ The Stars in their 
Courses. 7/- net (2nd Imp.). 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ ‘ A Pawn in Pawn’ is likely to be one of the 
most persistently popular books of the season. . . . Scarcely anv reader will 
want to lay the book down before it is finished, and we congratulate Miss Sharp 
on the success of her attempt to rival the best sellers on their own ground.” 


A STRIKING NEW ‘FIRST’ NOVEL. 


MADELINEof the DESERT 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL. 7/- net. 








Send for a prospectus of “‘ The Story of the Nations” series. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
LATEST SPRING BOOKS. 


THE LIGHT HEART: An 


Icelandic Saga. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. net. 


“* A bold experiment, but one that has turned out a highly successful achieve 








ment ...a fine story.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘Mr. Hewlett is remarkably” 
successful.”"—Obtserver. ‘“‘The heroic, naked story of Thounod.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘“* Gay life and loval death.”—Westminster Gazette. ‘* The emotions are 


of the simplest. .. It is through such hints and comparisons that one must 
divine the character of these Icelandic heroes. There shines through 
it a spirit that is high and beautiful.’’—Times. 


THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP: 


A Romantic Novel. 
By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book has had an immense success in America, and Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall believe that it will be equally popularhere. It has the Barrie touch, whim- 
sical and romantic, a most fascinating heroie, and a very unexpected dénoue- 
ment. 


FREETHINKERS OF THE 
NINETEETH CENTURY. 


By JANET E. COURTNEY,O.B.E. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book has received many columns of carefully considered criticism and 
appreciation. The Westminster Gazetie found it ‘‘ A quiet, well documented, 
and agreeably written series of studies, fulfilling a very definite object.” 
Country Life said it was ‘‘ A book eminently worth reading.”” Sidney Dark, in 
John o° London's weekly, maintains that here ‘* The story of Victorian scepticism 
is admirably told . . . with knowledge and sympathy.’ There can be little 
doubt that to lovers of serious literature Mrs. Courtney’s book is one of the most 
important of the Spring season. 


PROBLEMS OF POPULATION 
& PARENTHOOD. 
25s. net. 


Being the Second Report and the Chief Evidence taken by the National Birth- 
Rate Commission, 1918-20. This book contains the evidence of the following 
distinguished persons :—Miss Maud Royden, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Dr. Marie Stopes, Sir H. Rider Haggard, Mr. 
Harold Cox, and Mr. W. L. George. 


THE RELEASE OF THE 


SOUL. 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 5s. net. 
Being a sequel to “The Anatomy of Society.” 


This book completes, on the spiritual! side, the study of existing social eon- 
ditions begun by Mr. Gilbert Cannan in ‘‘ The Anatomy of Society.” It is 
synthetic and constructive, and offers an intellectual solace for the disturbances 
of the present ti:ne. 


REPUTATIONS. 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING,. 7s. 6d. net. 


A lively book of literary criticism, the temper and spirit of which are suffi- 
ciently revealed by the title. One chapter, for instance, is headed ‘‘ The Gordon 
Selfridge of Modern Fiction,’’ aud many willeagerly turn to discover his identity. 
There is, in addition, a great deal of personal matter, and many anecdotes of 
the men with whom Mr. Douglas Goldring was associated in the days when he 
sub-edited The English Reviex under Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. ' 


ACTE; A LOVE SEQUENCE, 
And Other Poems. 


By MAY EARLE, Author of “Juana of 
Castile,” and ‘Cosmo, Venucci, Singer.” 
Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


























CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 
11, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
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THE SAINTS OF MAY 


ROWSING is a habit sternly reprobated by 

B severe persons who take life and literature 
seriously. In spite, however, of the dis- 
approval of these estimable people, I maintain that 
it is an admirable habit, indispensable for a proper 
literary education. By browsing the mind acquires 
an immense amount of useless and delightful inform- 
ation, and it is one of the great objects of education 
to reveal to us the true worth of the things which are 
valueless from a worldly and monetary point of view : 
our instructors, from the dame school onwards, see 
to it that we grasp the importance of all those kinds 
of learning which will help us to make our way in the 
world ; and the more completely they are successful 
in this the more satisfied they are with the excellence 
of our education. Few of them can see that the bowl 
of flowers in the centre of the table is as essential as 
the round of beef at the end. Body and soul can be 
kept together by a series of variants on the theme of 
sausages and mashed, served on slabs of fossilized 
brawn at a Lyons restaurant, more securely, perhaps, 
than by continually feeding with Postlethwaite on 
the vision of a sunflower in a blue vase in the centre 
of a white tablecloth; but the soul that never even 
misses the sunflower will become more hopelessly 
attenuated than the body that scorns the sausage. 
This is so far recognized that most dietetic practi- 
tioners recommend, and indeed enforce, brief periods 
for gazing upon sunflowers—the varieties chosen being 
usually the “‘ Shakespeare,” “Scott,” and ‘‘ Tennyson’? 
types and their hybrids, and the specimens preferably 
dried and furnished with diagrams and annotations. 
But the making of daisy-chains, cowslip-balls or 
bunches culled haphazard from a score of hedgerows 
is carefully discouraged as a waste of time. And 
Time is Money. So the poor browser is rebuked in 


his youth as an idler, and in his old age as a trifler ; 
but if he has the root of the matter in him, he goes 
serenely on his way, browsing surreptitiously in his 
youth, and unashamedly in his old age. 

Moreover, browsing is a science as well as an art. 
To begin with, the perfect browser should stand up 
to his book ; or if he sit, it should be upon the library 
steps, or on the edge of a table, or the arm of a chair, 
or upon the floor; to settle down in a chair is to 
degenerate almost inevitably into a mere reader. 
Further, the books to be browsed upon are not the 
masterpieces of literature—save that these may be 
browsed over retrospectively, when they are already 
familiar ; no one, for instance, would browse on 
Meredith, and the effect on a Philistine of attempting 
to browse on Browning has been admirably described 
by Mr. Birrell. In this connection one of the many 
pleasures of the habit may be remarked upon. If, 
as we are only too frequently assured, a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever, a thing*of ugliness may 
certainly be a joy for the moment, and the delight of 
a really bad book can only be savoured by browsing— 
to read it solidly would be to convert the delight into 
torture. But apart fram bad books—someone once 
wrote a pleasant essay on ‘‘ The Hundred Worst Books,’s 
which I make periodical vain attempts to trace—and 
great books, there is an abundant field for the browser, 
and if any one work more than another calls for his 
attention it is the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum.” 


There are only three ways of treating the ‘‘ Acta 
Sanctorum.” The first is, to ignore it; the second, to 
use it strictly as a book of reference; and the third 
to browse upon it. The fourth alternative, of reading 
it solidly from start to finish, is only dimly conceivable 
if one were wrecked on a desert island with no other 
literature than its folios, washed up in a score of 
packing-cases ; and even then a strong constitution 
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and great determination would be required. It would 
be a foolish and a suicidal thing to attempt to plough 
one’s way through that weary waste of miracles and 
moralizing ; but to skim over it is another matter, 
and an occasional dip below the surface will yield 
strange prey, worth seizing. Take, for instance, the 
seven volumes devoted to the Saints of May. I doubt 
if any other month has a greater claim to the attention 
of Englishmen. True, April has its St. George, and 
December St. Thomas of Canterbury; but May can 
show Augustine, Apostle of the English, on the 26th ; 
Dunstan, who not only tweaked the Devil’s nose, 
but also, as our history text-books delight to tell us, 
founded the long line of ecclesiastical statesmen ; 
Lanfranc, on the 28th—no unworthy successor of 
Dunstan ; and John of Beverley, who performed the 
remarkable feat of taking his M.A. at Oxford in the 
year 720. Then there are three stars of learning of 
the first magnitude : Alcuin, the glory of York Grammar 
School, though he did consider Virgil a most immoral 
man; Aldhelm of Sherborne; and, on the 27th, the 
Venerable Bede. Nor is royalty unrepresented ; for 
here are Queen A-lgifu, who founded Shaftesbury, 
and King Ethelbert, over whose body the first stone 
church of Hereford was raised; as well as the semi- 
saints, Ethelred of Mercia and that poor thing, 
Henry VI. Lower by birth, but equally exalted after 
death, were Godric, the hermit of Finchale, round 
whose fire the snakes used to sit and warm themselves 
“ et quos poterant sonos congratulationis emittebant,” 
and Simon Stok, who lived in a hollow tree-trunk 
(whence his name) until the Carmelites came to 
England, when he joined them, became General of 
the Order, and, long after his death, had a shrine set 
up in his honour at Botzen in Tyrols 


The Scottish and Irish saints are too much even 
for the Bollandist Fathers, who are content merely to 
record their names, except in a few cases such as 
Comgall, who founded Bangor, the mother of a 
hundred monasteries, or Buriena, who emigrated to 
Cornwall; but Wales is represented by St. Asaph— 
whose recent promotion to the Archbishopric of Wales 
must have made St. David and Gerald de Barri writhe 
in their graves with indignation—and to some extent 
by St. German, who not only tied his stole round a 
dragon’s neck and drowned it ignominiously, like an 
unwanted kitten, in a cistern, but also aided the 
Welsh to crush Pelagian heretics and Pictish invaders. 
St. Constantine the Great, whose day is May 21, 
though he was born in Britain, belongs to Rome, and 
may rank side by side with the great Pope, 
Gregory VII, 

Another great figure this month is Athanasius 
of Alexandria, whose person seems to have been 
divided and his substance confounded, for while 
his body found eventual repose in Venice, one of 
his heads was in Spain and another at Tours. In 
the same way St. Juvenal of Narni had two bodies, 
one at “‘ Fossani,” near Meyran, and another at Narni. 
Of the two, that at Narni was rather more genuine, 
but that of Fossani was the more interesting, owing 
to the manner of its discovery. It seems that this 
body was stolen by a French canon, who died at 
Meyran. The canon and the stolen saint were buried 
together, and both alike were forgotten until a certain 
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Catherine, sole daughter of the King of England, was 
possessed by a demon, who declared that he could be 
expelled only by ‘‘ Juvenaluccius.”” Such a saint being 
unknown, she was sent out to Rome, where at least 
fragments of most saints were kept, to look for him ; 
and, staying a night in Meyran, could not be persuaded 
to enter the church of St. Mary-in-the-Fields, but, 
being dragged in, began at one spot to call upon 
St. Juvenal. Men at once set to work to dig at this 
spot, and two coffins were found, full of bones. The 
first bones tried were those of the canon, and produced 
no effect; but upon the application of the saint’s 
bones to the princess the demon was expelled and 
vanished through the vault of the church, leaving a 
hole which was shown for centuries afterwards, 
Now the date assigned to this curious story appears 
to be 1229—at which time the King of England, 
Henry III., was still unmarried ; but, oddly enough, 
Henry did have a daughter Catherine (born 1253), 
who was beautiful, but mute and wanting in intellect 
—a form of misfortune commonly ascribed to 
demoniacal possession. That she should have been 
sent on a pilgrimage to Rome before her death in 
1257 is conceivable, though the fact does not appear 
to be recorded elsewhere ; but if so, it is to be feared 
that the expulsion of the demon did more harm to 
the church than it did good to the child, for Matthew 
Paris certainly implies that she remained muta et 
inuttlis to the day of her death. While, therefore, it 
is open to the devotees of St. Juvenal to maintain 
that the story is correct in every point but the small 
matter of date, it is also open to sceptics to say, 
as the Bollandist Fathers said with pained surprise 
when they discovered ‘‘ The Four Sons of Aymon” 
inscribed in a Neapolitan martyrology—‘“‘ Veremur ne 
ex fabulosis narrationibus desumpti.” 
L. F. SALZMAN. 


Poetry 


THE HIGHER SENSUALISM 


Queen Circe the farmer’s wife at the Fair 
Met three sailor-men stumping there 


Who came from the parrot-plumed sea, Yeo-Ho ! 
And each his own trumpet began to blow : 


“We come,” said they, “‘ from the Indian seas 
All bright as a parrot’s feathers, and these 


Break on gold sands of the perfumed isles 
Where the fruit is soft as a siren’s smiles 


And the sun is black as a Nubian. 
We have singed the beard of the King of Spain, 


And have caught this gaudy queer-plumaged boy— 
(An angel, he calls himself) for a toy.”’ 

> * * * * 
The Angel sighed: ‘‘ Please, ma’am, if you'll spare 
Me a trumpet, the angels will come to the Fair, 


For even an angel must have his fling, 
And ride on the roundabout, in the swing!” 


She gave him a trumpet, but never a blare 
Reached the angels from Midsummer Fair, 
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Though he played ‘ Will you hear a Spanish Lady” 


And “ Jack the sailor,” “‘ Sweet Nelly,” ‘‘ Trees shady ”’ ; 


No sound but the gay hosannas of flowers 
Sound loud as brass bands in those heavenly bowers. 


Queen Circe the farmer’s wife said: ‘I will buy 
Your plumaged coat for my pig to try, 


Then with angels he’ll go a-dancing hence 

From sensuality into sense ! ”’ 

The Fair's tunes like cherries and apricots 
Ripened—the angels danced from their green grots, 


Their hair was curled like the fruit on the trees, 
Rigaudon, sarabande, danced they these..... 


And the pig points his toe and he curves his wings, 
The music starts and away he flings, 


Dancing with angels all in a round— 
Hornpipe and rigaudon on the Fair’s ground! 
EDITH SITWELL. 


A SONG FROM THE “DECAMERON ” 
(GIORNATA SECONDA, NOVELLA DEcIMA.) 


Qual donna cantera, s’ 1’ non cant’to, 
Che son contenta d’ogni mio disio?... 





What lady now shall sing, if I sing not, 
Since all I wished is fallen to my lot ? 


Come then, O Love, first cause of my relief, 
Of all my hopes and all my joys-to-be, 
Sing we a ditty here— 
Not of the sighs nor of the bitter grief 
Which now make thy delights more sweet for me, 
But of thy flame so clear, 
Afire with which I have such joy and cheer, 
And worship thee, a God for me begot. 


Unto mine eyes, O Love, thou didst present, 
The day when first I felt thy flame serene, 
A youth ; so fair was he 
That not in beauty, courage, honour’s true bent, 
May ever one surpassing him be seen, 
Or ev’n his peer to be ; 
And by my joyous song, Lord Love, to thee, 
Appears how strong the love of him I caught. 


And that which is most pleasing in my sight 
Is that I please him fully, as he doth me— 
O Love, the thanks be thine! 
And therefore in this world my whole delight 
I have ; and hope, through the true loyalty 
I bear him who is mine, 
For peace in the life hereafter: God divine 
Will have for us in Heaven a tender thought. 
R. W. Kine. 


ALCMAN 
NIGHT 


The mountain heights and valleys are asleep, 

The headlands, and the torrent-beds ; 

The creeping leaves, and all that black earth nurtures 
The beasts of the mountain, and the bees ; 

The monsters of the dark sea in their deeps, 

And all the swift-winged birds 


Are asleep. J. H. E. Woops. 
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REVIEWS 
THE GOLDEN PEAK 


SaKUNTALA. By Kalidasa. A Version for the English Stage 
by Das Gupta and Laurence Binyon, with an Introduction by 
Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


‘ , 7 HEN reading contemporary literature we seek for 
the august and the eternal—vainly enough, no 
doubt, still we seek for them to compensate for 
their absence from contemporary life. But when we 
read the Classics, the august and eternal are taken for 
granted, and we seek instead for the pathos and the jokes 
of which contemporary life is so full. Perhaps it is an 
ignoble quest, but one always feels so grateful to a 
Classic when it is not as classical as it might have been. 
Concessions like the Fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus or ‘‘ Amis 
and Amiles’’ go straight to the heart. We recognize our 
passing sensations in them, and, endorsing these, they 
seem to endorse something else : the continuity of passing 
sensations. It is really a great moment when one can say 
to a classic, “‘ Oh, but how pretty!” or ‘‘ Oh, but what 
fun!” 

We used to lavish such exclamations before “ Sakuntala.”” 
A Sanskrit drama of the sixth century, connected by 
legend with the semi-mythical kingdom of Ujjain, it 
seemed an unlikely home for jokes and sentimentality. 
Yet we found them there, or thought we found them, 
and were filled with delight, so that one reader at all 
events, while waiting for his train at Ujjain railway 
station, has wandered off in‘'a vague search for Kanwa’s 
hermitage. This story of a Lost Ring was (one felt) 
the story of Briinnhilde and Siegfried transferred to the 
atmosphere of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It was 
august, but it was also humorous, enchanted, gracious, 
Even in the last scene, where we left the lowe earth behind, 
we did not leave fun, and Sakuntala’s small boy seemed 
to have a very nice time on the Golden Peak, teasing a 
little lion and some ladies. But—if the present version 
be correct—we must sit up straighter and mind our P’s 
and Q’s. ‘“Sakuntala”’ is not to be a classic that one can 
treat intimately, and connect with one’s daily life. The 
small boy continues to have a nice time, but he has it 
sub specie q@ternitatis, and not as you or I might. He 
dwells on the Golden Peak of austerity and penances, and 
teases the ladies there in no colloquial strains; “he 
absorbs,” in the solemn words of Mr. Tagore, “all the 
liveliness of the trees, creepers, flowers and foliage "’ that 
surround him, and is consequently more lively than you 
and I will ever be, but scarcely with our liveliness. 

Accenting the serious aspect of the play, Mr. Binyon has 
produced a beautiful translation, but a translation in the 
grand manner, which indicates rather than conveys 
gaiety. This defect (if it is one) was mitigated in the 
dramatic performances last year by the presence of 
actors and scenery, but in cold print it comes out unrelieved. 
Moreover, Mr. Binyon has rejected, for theatrical reasons, 
one notable device which must have animated the original 
Sanskrit—the constant change from prose to poetry ; he 
relies mainly on blank verse, and a tendency to remoteness 
is the result. With him, however, seriousness is only 
implicit ; it is explicit with Mr. Tagore, whose essay on 
the “‘ Inner Meaning ”’ of “ Sakuntala”’ gives great pause 
to all frivolous adventurers among masterpieces. 

It is the temperament of Mr. Tagore to believe that an 
inner meaning is necessarily more important than an 
outer: ‘‘ Gitanjali’’ and all his best poetry cluster round 
this assumption. He mistrusts surfaces, arguing, logically 
enough, that they are superficial, and he loses no time in 
attacking the large and brightly ccloured surface of 
“‘ Sakuntala.”” Like a wasp on a plum, he sinks almost 
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immediately out of sight. What he seeks is not the 
bloom of appearances, but the metaphysical nectar that 
lies beneath them. He finds it in abundance, and no 
doubt justifiably, for an Indian play is likely to contain 
metaphysics, and of a kind that an Indian critic will 
appreciate. But there is one great objection to his 
burrowings: they undermine the plum’s constitution 
and destroy its merry and voluptuous outlines. It is 
never the same plum again. He seems so didactic and 
elderly, blind not only to the human charm of the play, 
but to the element of faery that figures so largely in its 
plot. And his standards of conduct are so prim that he 
can regard the lovely First Act as fundamentally a 
debauch of lust: “the gross earthiness of the fall of 
Sakuntala’’ is the phrase he permits himself. King 
Dushyanta is likewise earthy, the proof of it being found 
not so much in his conduct as in the following lyric : 

Bee, O Bee, that eagerly 

Roamest after honey new, 

Thee the mango blossom drew, 

Thee it held with honey-kiss— 

Now it is the lotus holds thee 

Lost in bliss. 

Is the mango all forgot 

For that new flower that enfolds thee, 

Quite forgot ? 
One supposed that it was just a song sung “ off” by a 
lady of the court, and having thanked Mr. Binyon for his 
charming rendering was about to pass on. But there is 
deep meaning in it, according to Mr. Tagore. It is an 
allusion to the “royal sin’? and to the amorous and 
consequently treacherous character of Dushyanta, and 
it prepares us for the approaching rejection of Sakuntala 
—a rejection that we had hitherto ascribed to the incane 
tations of an offended hermit. Thus in every scene there 
is a moral meaning, latent beneath the particular. 
Where’er we walk, some universal law or other fans the 
shade, agitating the humblest flower and the tallest iree, 
and converting the final act from the union of lovers 
into the abstract apotheosis of love. We are bidden 
by Mr. Tagore to look up at love, as at a balloon, and to 
note that it has risen as high as can be humanly expected, 
and has reached the Golden Peak where “ the beneficent 
tie of home life’’ and “the liberty of the soul” are 
harmonized, and where “a human boy plays with lion 
cubs and the hermit spirit is reconciled with the spirit 
of the householder.’’ All this may be true, yet was it 
for this that Dushyanta ascended the car of Indra? He 
was young, and did not Kalidasa understand youth? Mr, 
Tagore has never understood it, despite much earnest 
attention, and perhaps that is why his interpretations are 
so depressing. He is scholarly, philosophic, humane, he 
is sensitive where the invisible is concerned, he writes no 
single sentence that one dare contradict ; but he invariably 
forces the background into the foreground, and vice versa; 
until the heavy hand of a schoolmaster seems to tear the 
jasmine tendrils and to startle the deer. Of course, he 
may be right—he knows the Sanskrit and we do not, 
But if he is right, “ Sakuntala ” is not the play we hoped. 
It must join the ranks of the minatory masterpieces, and 
itsisweet connections with our daily lives be severed. 

E. M. F. 


Owinc to the condition of the exchange, it is practically 
impossible for the Universities of Central Europe to obtain 
British or American books on literature, philosophy, science, 
&c. A ten-shilling book costs more than £9 in Germany and 
more than £30 in Austria. It has, therefore, been decided to 
form an Anglo-American University Library for Central 
Europe, for the purpose of lending and exchanging publications, 
Mr. B. M. Headicar, Librarian of the London School of 
Economics, will act as secretary of the library, and 
sympathizers—who should be many, considering the import- 
ance of the work—are asked to communicate with him. 
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CANNED HISTORY 


HOLLAND.—QUESTION OF THE SCHELDT.— NEUTRALITY OF BEL- 
GiuM. (Stationery Office. 2s. net. 6d.net. 6d. net.) 


F Conversation Sharp was alive to-day, he would 
rejoice in the little green handbooks which, issued 
with the sanction of the Foreign Office and under 

the able editorship of Mr. G. W. Prothero, are to number, 
all told, some 160. He would sally forth to dinner ; his 
faithful partner Boddington would put a neat leading 
question, and out would come the erudition. Such talk 
is apt to be oppressive; but at least it is preferable to 
golf stories or fishing stories, or the appalling legal shop 
that starts with, ‘The judge took my point.” The 
Foreign Office, however, has in its eye people of a more 
practical kind than the smoking-room oracle. Among 
those for whose learning these handbooks have been 
written are “ publicists generally,’ and soon we may 
expect bright little allusions to the Christian-Coalition 
party in Holland, or von Jagow’s speech on Belgian 
neutrality of April 29, 1914. Historical students, too, are 
expected to profit by the labours of Mr. Prothero’s trained, 
and for the most part unremunerated, assistants. That 
means, it is to be feared, that they will swallow the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries out of the little 
volumes, while the meritorious works of Stanhope, Lecky 
andWalpole lie neglected. Still cram-booksare a necessary 
evil, and these are good cram-books. 

The series was prepared, it appears, for the information 
of the British Delegates to the Peace Conference. Some- 
where, therefore, in its course we shall presumably encounter 
a small treatise that might have enlightened Mr. Lloyd 
George as to the precise geographical and political 
significance of Teschen. But an idealist who can envisage 
nothing less than a land fit for heroes would inevitably 
find little to his taste a literary diet which resolves itself 
into good, honest bully beef. The handbooks clearly 
address themselves to the ordinary taxpaying citizen, to 
the man in the street who has succeeded Palmerston’s 
man on the omnibus ; and the present instalment (Nos. 25, 
28 and 29) conducts him not to the shores of Bohemia, 
as imagined by Shakespeare and possibly by Mr. Lloyd 
George, but to the neighbouring coast of Holland and 
Belgium, or, as they were formerly called, the Low 
Countries. For the earlier annals of the Burgundian 
Netherlands he is referred to No. 26, ‘“‘ Belgium,”” which 
will tell him, no doubt, all about Philip the Good, the 
Joyous Entry and the rest of it. Starting, however, with 
the revolt of the Netherlands in the sixteenth century, he 
can read right on down to the resignation of the Heemskerk 
Ministry in 1913. A good deal of it tastes like meat 
extract of Motley, but the condensation is not without 
a flavour of its own. The writer is especially to be 
congratulated on the precision with which he conveys 
information on points for which encyclopedias are often 
hunted through in vain. 

The literature on the Scheldt would fill a good many 
library shelves, but under Mr. Prothero’s editorship it is 
compressed within twenty pages. Since feeling still 
smoulders between Holland and Belgium about such 
delicate matters as the sovereignty over the Western 
Scheldt, their dispassionate discussion is of obvious value, 
In the handbook on Belgian Neutrality there sounds the 
note of controversy, almost of passion. The Germans, we 
are told, have interpreted the statements of the learned 
Belgian lawyer E. Nys “‘so as to support a theory that 
he would probably be the first to repudiate.” A rieutrality 
that gives an invading army a right of way is certainly 
a worthless form of defence, and it will be remembered 
that Herr Bethmann-Hollweg swept Schulte and his like 
aside with the frank confession that the Germans had 
brokenfinternationaljlaw. 
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AMONG THE ANTHROPOPHAGI 


Tue New GERMANY. By George Young. (Constable. 8s. net.) 


R. GEORGE YOUNG (weare sorry to have to say it) 
M. is unworthy of citizenship in a modern democracy. 
The first words of his book condemn him. ‘‘ When 
in January, 1919, I resigned my commission and made my 
way out to Berlin . . . . I had,” he writes, “ two purposes. 
One was to find out ...’”’ Good Heavens! What, we 
ask in blushing haste, was the other? It sounds incredible, 
but it was ‘‘ to find out” again. Shall a man then, just 
because he is sincere and intelligent, and has a knack of 
picturesque writing, be allowed to go about “ finding out ”’ 
things for himself in this utterly reckless way? One 
would suppose we were some race of savages without any 
newspapers. Mr. Young will, of course, try to defend 
himself by the plea that he is after all a newspaper man. 
He will blame us for omitting to quote his express state- 
ment that he went out to Berlin ‘as correspondent.” 
Surely this only makes it worse. Had there been many 
correspondents like Mr. Young we might easily have been 
robbed of the fruits of Versailles. 

Yet curiosity subsists, even in democracies. Mr. Young, 
we fear, traded on that rude instinct. When a man has 
actually ‘‘ been there ’’—hob-nobbed with Noske and his 
military warder in the greenroom of the Weimar Theatre, 
marched into Halle side by side with prim little General 
Marcker, saved the Brunswick Soviet from being blown up 
by its own supporters, stood by the Liittwitz Volunteers 
while they bombarded the Lichtenberg insurgents, and 
then strolled across the line of fire to see how ‘“‘ Spartacus ”’ 
was enjoying it—when a man has done all this, we can’t 
heip being rather interested in his story. And so long as 
we bear in mind that it is much easier to form a sane 
judgment on these matters in the calm of a London news- 
paper office, it may not do us very much harm to read 
Mr. Young. 

He seems somehow on his travels to have formed his 
own peculiar vision of the German people. For our own 
part we fancied we knew all there was to be known about 
the Hun. He has been sketched for us—a grinning ape 
beneath a Pickelhaube. Yet, when Mr. Young is watching 
the Berlin demonstrations against the Peace Terms in the 
spring of 1919, this is how he talks: 

Look at that group, mostly elderly men and women of the middle 
class, thin and threadbare with the look given by hardship and 
hunger that once in Germany one saw only in paintings of the 
Middle Ages—dull faces, but not without devotional fervour. So 
they shuffle along round a placard inscribed “‘ Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points,” as their ancestors once shuffled in procession for Luther’s 
theses. Unhappily Wilson did not succeed in nailing his theses to 
the portals of the Quai d’Orsay. 

Is it possible then that they are, after all, human beings, 
these Germans? What an ugly thought! For if they 
are human beings, how are we going to face this account 
of a children’s hospital ? 

Everywhere swollen bellies and shrunken limbs—children of 

hree that had nothing actually wrong with them, but couldn’t 
yet stand, children with “ English sickness,” as rickets iscalled . . . 
the most of them lying silent or wailing feebly. 
“English sickness’’—that barb sticks. Can we shake 
it off somehow? Shall we remember that the patient 
throng shuffling after Wilson’s-theses was itself not long 
before nailing its own theses to the “ Iron Hindenburg ”’ ? 
Shall we recall that if there is not a ‘ German sickness ” 
among English children, it is not for want of trying on 
the part of the U-boat captains? If we do that, we can 
cajole ourselves with the thought of “ Retribution.’’ We 
can echo our author’s own musings as he returns from the 
Lichtenberg fighting : 

And so, in the twilight, back the way we came, wondering at 
the working of moral laws that have now subjected Berlin to a 
self-inflicted punishment of bombardments and bombings worse 
than any of those it inflicted on other cities. 
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That is highly satisfactory. We only wish Mr. Young 
had not added : 

Firing heavy artillery at crowded tenement houses, even with 

reduced charges and plentiful blank, means a butcher’s bill of 
several thousands, mostly women and children. 
Not content with stripping Bellona of her pretty, glittering 
armour, he must, it seems, tear the judicial folds from 
Nemesis, and show her, not merely lame, but altogether 
misshapen : 

Now that these trumpery tinsel tyrants, the Kaiser and his 


courtier generals, have retired to scribble and squabble and scuffle 
over dirty linen—a Valhalla of washerwomen—the men of the real 


‘Spartan breed, who carried the German arms from conquest to 


conquest until the catastrophe was complete, are working hard to 
restore ideals shattered by rout and revolution. ... The workmen 
called them mercenaries and murderers, but it was absurd to 
accuse fine young men who looked like Balliol, with a leaven of 
Blues and Bloods, of selling themselves for eight shillings a day 
and extra rations. These Spartans and their ideals will be heard 
of again unless Germany is given a square deal and a fair field. 

On the one hand Spartans, and on the other Spartacus ! 
A pretty mess you seem to have made of it, Nemesis! 
It’s enough to make people agree with King Herod Agrippa. 
“The Treaties,” says Mr. Young, “have for a time 
Bolshevised Eastern Europe, Balkanised Central Europe 
and Bottomleyised Western Europe.” We can only say 
that it might have been put more graciously. 

Mr. Young, whose adventures show that he is afraid of 
very little, is not afraid to offer advice. Germany has got 
to be pulled together, if only for the very indemnity’s 
sake. Her salvation cannot come from men like “ the 
rotund, rubicund, ebullient, emollient Erzberger . . who 
looks like Winston Churchill turned Papal Legate,’”’ nor 
from the nerveless National Assembly, whose choice of 
Weimar for its seat is as if a vanquished England were to 
“placate a victorious and Victorian America by trans- 
ferring Parliament to the Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford- 
on-Avon.” The external remedy is ‘‘ Treaty Revision,” 
and the internal remedy is ‘ the Soviet.’”” A good many 
people who would welcome the first may shrink from the 
second. Mr. Young’s contention, however, is that the 
Soviet system makes revolution not inevitable but 
unnecessary. He argues the point with the utmost 
ingenuity. We might study his case, but we think it best 
to refrain. Why should people have an excuse for not 
reading his book ? 


THAT FRIEND OF MINE: A MEMOIR OF MARGUERITE 
McArRTHUR. By Josephine Kellett. (Swarthmore Press. 
7s. 6d. net.) —Miss Marguerite McArthur died on active service 
at Etaples in February, 1919. Her letters, which form the 
bulk of this volume, were never intended for publication ; 
they are therefore sincere as well as beautiful. Prior to the 
war she wrote long, characteristic descriptions of her schoo! 
life and of her journeys to Canada and Germany, a good part 
of which concerns natural scenery. The latter half of the 
book covers her war work in France under the Army Educa- 
tional Scheme, and includes a description of an enemy air- 
raid, which is valuable as an uncensored revelation of terror. 
Miss McArthur’s prose here is vividly vigorous, and in her 
later development generally possessed something of the same 
quality ; had she lived it might have helped towards the 
accomplishment of a noteworthy prose style. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the letters show her life only in a more or 
less objective light. Her personality was obviously so healthy 
and charming that to have been acquainted with her mental 
and spiritual attitude towards the inner problems with whict: 
she must have been confronted would be a privilege, though 
there is no indication throughout that she was so confronted. 
She 1etains an equanimity in face of the European tragedy 
that leads her into picturing the war as a series of pathetic 
incidents, as merely one of many dark phases to be courageous 
about and to accept with conventional faith. We see in her, 
continually against our will, the less rare type of woman turnec 
out by a system of feminine education equivalent to that of 
the public schools and the universities. 
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VICTORIAN HEROES 


FREE-THINKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Janet E, 
Courtney. (Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 


T is strange that the Victorians should take so much 

I killing. We have advanced a good deal beyond 
them—so far beyond them that we do not need to 
abuse them; we treat them with kindly contempt. And 
yet, whenever our attention is again directed to them, as 
by this book of Mrs. Courtney’s, we are aware of an odd 
misgiving. Even Mr. Lytton Strachey’s ‘‘ Eminent Vic- 
torians ’’ did not quite free us from this feeling. We saw 
how absurd the Victorians were, but we became aware of an 
element in them that the laughter had not killed. Somehow 
a just estimate must contain both respect and contempt. 

Mrs. Courtney’s book suggests the kind of estimate this 
might be. In the first place we are conscious of the peculiar 
odour of the Victorian morality. The Victorians would 
never frankly admit that they were merely humanly selfish, 
for example, but always justified their conduct by appeal 
to some divinely established order of things. It is for this 
reason that nothing about the Victorians is more disagree- 
able than their righteous indignation. At the present time, 
while our conduct has not improved, we are more frank 
about our motives. On the other hand, the Victorians 
often displayed an energy and courage in defending their 
convictions, even when these were only translations of their 
interests, which extorts the respect of a comparatively 
debilitated generation. The fact that their virtues and 
defec ts spring from the same root is the cause of our mixed 
emotion when contemplating the Victorians. For their 
moral fervour was also the source of their courage. Some- 
how th ey took their morality seriously ; every Victorian saw 
not only that it was desirable that the cause he advocated 
should prevail, but that the highest moral considerations 
made it imperative that it should. They had the courage 
which seems inseparable from aggressive righteousness. 

We find this courage, and what we now regard as un- 
necessary moral unction, in all Mrs. Courtney’s champions, 
although in two of them, Frederick Denison Maurice and 
Matthew Arnold, the courage is relatively inconspicuous— 
compared, that is, with that of a man like Charles Brad- 
laugh. Bradlaugh himself is, of course, an epitome of the 
Victorian virtues; he had great courage, independence 
and tenacity of purpose. He was, like Huxley, a great 
fighter, and, again like Huxley, it is obvious that he enjoyed 
fighting ; but both men were Victorian also in the sense that 
they recognized no motive, even in their gayest and most 
unprovoked combats, other than their obedience to their 
conception of public duty. All these men, ina way impos- 
sible to-day, conceived themselvesas public figures. They 
were very conscious of their responsibilities. Abstractions, 
such as public honour, public morality, were the very breath 
of their nostrils. Self-indulgence of any kind was unknown 
to them ; whatever they did was done with a single eye on 
the public welfare. Hence their energy, their courage in 
attack and defence, and hence also their complacency and 
absurdity. For we know thattheir conception of themselves 
was untrue, that it is, indeed, impossible for men to be 
like that. They saw themselves as figures in an official 
biography. But their very absurdity was also their 
strength, and led to their undeniable achievements. We 
cannot imitate them, and we would not if we could, but 
there are illogical moments when we could almost envy 
them. 

In her essay on Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Courtney con- 
fesses that the works of that remarkable woman are no 
longer read. The remark would apply to all her figures, 
with the exceptions of Arnold and Huxley, and even with 
Arnold we imagine there are now few who read “‘ Literature 
and Dogma.” The reason for this is part of our genera] 
difficulty in estimating the contribution of these men, 
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Their victory, which we have inherited, is so complete that 
we can scarcely realize that it followed a hard and genuine 
fight. Their strong waters were the milk of our infancy. 
But Mrs. Courtney, in showing us the genesis and early 
history of our commonplaces, also shows us how cons 
siderable the achievement was that we placidly take for 
granted. The historical perspective is necessary, and the 
fact that it is necessary shows how local and temporary 
were most of the Victorian problems. Even the 
greatest of the Victorians said little that is pertinent 
to our own time. We cannot quote from them as we can 
quote from earlier writers. The Victorian age is more 
remote from us than is the Augustan, and Swift is 
more alive to-day than is any one of Mrs. Courtney’s 
figures. 
J. W. N.S. 


THE LATE W. D. HOWELLS 


THE death of Mr. William Dean Howells, the doyen of 
American men of letters, at the age of 83, follows closely 
upon the publication of a book which has again made him 
prominent in the minds of English readers. Nothing could 
give a clearer or more sympathetically critical estimate of 
his personality and character than the many letters addressed 
to him on questions of literary importance by Henry James, 
Howells was, from the beginning of his career, a convinced 
believer in an American national literature ; and his writings, 
facile, polished, and of an equable excellence, amounting to 
little less than a hundred volumes, are the expression of this 
conviction. His novels deal exclusively with American life, 
though doubtless he would be held by many to have been 
concerned chiefly with the superficies of it. His pleasant, 
easy-flowing narratives had a period of great popularity here 
in England about a generation ago, and rows of the handy 
little volumes can still be found in the placid backwaters of 
country-house libraries. 

Subsequently, however, it was as editor of the A ¢lan iic 
Monthly and Harper's Magazine that he was chiefly remembered 
in England. His editorial columns were devoted to criticism 
of the causerie kind which had a considerable appeal on both 
sides of the Atlantic. But in criticism, as in fiction, he was 
distinguished by suavity rather than penetration. In conse- 
quence of this he holds a higher place in American literature 
than in English. His very devotion to the ideal of an 
American national literature eminently fitted him to uphold 
the tradition of the common language during a period in which 
there was incessant danger of invasion by dialect and slang. 
His known convictions asaliterary nationalist, whereby hewas 
definitely distinguished from his more famous friend and 
contemporary, Henry James, lent persuasiveness to his 
judgments. 


THE COINAGE OF NERO 


THE COINAGE OF NERO. By Edward A. Sydenham. 4 plates, 
(Spink & Son. 21s. net.) 


MomMSEN once complained that the study of Roman coins 
had been left tothe dealers. Mr. Sydenham’s book is a reprint 
of articles which appeared in a periodical which, in origin 
a trade-circular, has developed features of a _ higher 
kind ; and the sort of influence which Mommsen deplored 
has not affected the work, which does credit to publisher 
as wellas author. The difficulty of controlling proofs printed 
in France may be held to account for a certain lack of finish 
in the setting forth of the matter. Mr. Sydenham has not 
only given a full and careful description of all the known 
Roman, and of many of the Greek, coins of Nero, but has 
attempted with some success a scientific classification. 
His introduction covers the ground well, and makes some 
new points; notably he shows that from Nero’s accession 
to the reform of the currency in 63 the Senate issued the 
gold and silver instead of, as usual, the brass coinage. His 
account of the reform also marks an advance on previous 
writers. Monographs like this are cordially to be encouraged, 
as the best way of making the evidence of coins accessible 
to historians, 
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THE POETIC DRAMA 


CINNAMON AND ANGELICA: A PLay. By John Middleton Murry, 
(Cobden-Sanderson. 3s. 6d. net.) 


place riddle of cultured pessimism. A convocation 

of dramatic enthusiasts recently revealed, that on 
the one hand there are plenty of writers who could 
compose good plays if anyone would stage them, and that 
on the other hand there are a dozen producers ready to 
snap up a good play if they could find one. Poetic dramas 
are not infrequently printed; we have abandoned the 
speculation of why they are so dull. But Mr. Murry is 
an interesting case—interesting enough to revive once 
more the whole discussion ; for he is a writer who might 
be, or might in a happier age have been (according to our 
hopeful or pessimistic humours), a poetic dramatist. He 
has virtues which are his own, and vices which are general. 
It is therefore a real pleasure, an exceptional pleasure, to 
have a patient like Mr. Murry extended on the operating 
table ; we need our sharpest instruments, and steadiest 
nerves, if we are to do him justice. 

Two possibilities we may exclude at once. A poetic 
drama may be simply bad, in which case the cause of 
its failure will not be worth further examination. Or it 
may be poetry which should have been cast in some 
form which is not dramatic. Plays of this sort are 
written at times when drama is decaying, but when no 
other form is at hand: Browning wrote dull plays, but 
invented the dramatic monologue or character. When 
the poetic drama has wholly disappeared, when it is, as 
at the present time, a lost art, this mistake is less frequently 
made. The natural evolution, for us, would be to proceed 
in the direction indicated by Browning; to distil the 
dramatic essences, if we can, and infuse them into some 
other liquor. The poet who now applies himself to the 
drama (I exclude, of course, those who are competent 
for nothing) will be one with a strong and (we may even 
say) philosophic conviction in favour of this form. He 
will be a very conscious poet, with an historical imagina- 
tion; it is the consciousness, the construction of the 
possible meaning, the possible value in feeling which a 
triumphant poetic drama might have for the sensibilities 
of the most sensitive contemporary, that has moved him. 
This poet will be a complex person: he is impelled both 
by a desire to give form to something in his mind, and 
by a desire that a certain desirable emotional state should 
be produced. He is troubled and hampered by the 
complexity of conscious motives which lay claim to his 
attention. Such, we believe, is Mr. Murry. 

The composition of a poetic drama is in fact the most 
difficult, the most exhausting task that a poet can set 
himself, and—this is the heart of the matter—tt is infinitely 
more difficult for a poet of to-day than it was for a poet 
of no greater talent three hundred years ago. It is more 
difficult than it was for Shelley. Nor could Mr. Murry, 
for instance, content himself to plunge into Tudor 
literature and produce a “ Death’s Jest Book” or a 
‘Duke of Gandia.” He is too keenly aware of his precise 
place in time to care to perform any, however lovely, 
literary exercise. He wishes to do the difficult thing. 
It is interesting to consider why it is so difficult, and how 
far the difficulties disperse, and how far they direct, Mr. 
Murry’s energies. 

The difficulty is very baldly stated, as it has been stated 
so many times before, by saying that there is mo audience. 
It will not do, of course, to leave the matter there. There 
is, “‘ waiting’ for poetry on the stage, a quite sufficient 
number of persons to fill a playhouse ; there are even a 
few willing to subsidize the performance of any play of 
the mildest promise ; there is enough effort on the part 
of both writers and the possible patrons and audiences, 


; ie impotence of contemporary drama is a common- 
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But what is needed is not sympathy or encouragement 
or appreciation—we need not assume that the best of 
the Athenian or the Elizabethan drama was “‘ appreciated ” 
by its audiences, relatively to the second - best—but a 
kind of unconscious co-operation. The ideal condition is 
that under which everything, except what only the 
individual genius can supply, is provided for the poet. 
A framework is provided. We do not mean “ plot”; a 
poet may incorporate, adapt, or invent as he prefers or 
as occasion suggests. But a dramatic poet needs to have 
some kind of dramatic form given to him as the condition 
of his time, a form which in itself is neither good nor bad 
but which permits an artist to fashion it into a work of 
art. And by a “kind of dramatic form” one means 
almost the temper of the age (not the temper of a few 
intellectuals) ; a preparedness, a habit, on the part of the 
public, to respond in a predictable way, however crudely, 
to certain stimuli. A very little knowledge of Athenian 
or Elizabethan drama acquaints us with commonplaces, 
as Fate in the former, or Death-and-Worms in the latter, 
which turn up again and again, and which we presume by 
their familiarity always evoked the proper response. 
Commonplaces they were, but capable of indefinite 
refinement. 

Consider now the position of Mr. Murry, a position 
which we may seriously call Promethean. He has to 
supply his own framework, his own myth, he must do 
without the commonplaces which so stoutly supported 
even Eschylus and Shakespeare. He must stand quite 
alone : which means that he must, if he can, write poetry 
(not merely good blank verse) at every moment. The strain 
of such an enterprise is probably responsible for inelegancies 
which occasionally disfigure the more relaxed passages of 
the play: 

. new-fangled tin artillery. . . 
Garlic tried to load 
The patent off on me... 


may be appropriate speech for the rough soldier, but it is 
not appropriate that the same person should a few lines 
later remark of himself that 


to myself I seem a wanton child... 


This is not a blemish due to haste or carelessness, It is 
due to a concentration on the central interest, the focal 
moment of the piece, which has distracted the author’s 
attention. There is enough evidence that Mr. Murry has 
studied blank verse with great care, and where he is excited 
he is also attentive to detail. But he is not held down 
by the necessity of entertaining an audience cruder than 
himself ; the emotional structure is the only structure. 
In a dramatic structure the minor emotions, or the 
emotions of the minor characters, are related to the major 
emotions through the actions. ‘“‘ Cinnamon and Angelica ” 
is deficient in dramatic structure—although the emotions 
(the major emotions) are dramatic. 

The labour and danger do not end here. The poetic 
drama cannot avoid all audience. In the middle of a 
rowdy seventeenth-century playhouse pit the thought of 
Shakespeare, the feeling and the shuddering personal 
experience of Shakespeare moved solitary and unsoiled ; 
solitary and free as the thought of Spinoza in his study 
or Montaigne in his tower. But Mr. Murry cannot escape 
an audience—comparatively small and comparatively 
cultivated—which has no dramatic habits, but desires to 
share, to destroy his solitude. We may suspect that 
Mr. Murry is aware of this audience, and that he instinctively 
protects himself from its intrusion by the titles which he 
gives his characters : 

I thought I heard the spinning of the wheel 
Of Destiny, and this is what she span: 
Such close-knit intertexture of two hearts... 


That even the hungry Fates must hold their shears 
From so divine a pattern. 
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The adjective “ hungry ” may be questioned as irrelevant 
tofthe figure ; but it is a fine passage. And I quote it to 
ask why the author should place such language in the 
mouths of personages to whom he gives names like 
Cinnamon, Angelica, Caraway, and Vanilla Bean. The 
key of the music is a lovers’ melancholy with many under- 
and over-tones ; the third act is pitched at that intensity 
at which language strives to become silence, and the end 
is definitely tragic. Why these grocery names? It is a 
movement of protection against the cultivated audience. 
Whoever is acutely sensitive of the pressure of this intruder 
will have his own grimace or buffoonery, to avoid senti- 
ment or to decorate sentiment so that it will no longer 
appear personal, but at most—safely fashionable. This 
concealment is a “‘ give-away’; but we cannot say that 
Mr. Murry has given himself away either, for his “‘ close. 
knit intertexture’’ is a maze of such subtilized and elusive 
feelings as will hardly be threaded by any but those whom 
he would be willing to admit. 
T. S. E. 


ST. FRANCIS AND THE 
FRANCISCANS 


AssIsI: IMPRESSIONS OF HaLF a CENTURY. By Sir William B. 
Richmond, K.C.B. (Macmillan. 42s. net. 

JACOPONE DA Top!I, PoET AND Mystic, 1228-1306. By Evelyn 
Underhill. (Dent. 16s. net.) 


HE revival of Franciscan studies, and the creation 
of a wide public interested in the men who 
surrounded and followed the founder of the 

order, date from the publication at the end of 1893 of 
M. Paul Sabatier’s “‘ Vie de S. Frangois d’Assise.”” He 
did not, it is true, ‘‘ discover” (to use the current jargon) 
St. Francis, but he emphasized the man in the saint, and 
taught us to see him too. It is then with a pleasant 
shock that we find on opening Sir William’s book that the 
Rossetti group were interested in Assisi thirty years before, 
that we are turned back to William Davies’s ‘‘ Pilgrimage 
of the Tiber’’ to find that he had lived a year in the 
little Umbrian city, and that it was his advice and his 
loan of a copy of the “ Fioretti”” which sent young Mr. 
Richmond there in 1867, when Assisi was much in the 
state that Goethe found it on his hurried visit. In his 
turn he spent a year there, and there his eldest son was 
born ; he visited the neighbouring hill-cities and villages, 
fraternized with the country folk, returned again and 
again, and even spent a month in the Carceri in 1904, 
living with the friars on the broken victuals they had 
begged at the doors of Assisi and elsewhere. The book 
is intensely personal, racy of the travelled Englishman 
who knows how to get the best of the places he lives in, 
full of his personal likes and dislikes, and not to be missed. 
On the artistic (detestable word !) qualities of the i!lustra- 
tions one hesitates to write in these columns, but if the 
fact of having seen most of the fine pictures of Europe 
and of knowing and loving the places represented qualifies 
one to speak to the general public as one man to another, 
these reproductions of Sir William’s work may be 
recommended not only as splendid specimens of colour- 
printing, but as representing the Umbrian landscapes and 
atmosphere at their best and most characteristic, and 
recalling the frame of mind in which they were first 
seen. 

Miss Underhill’s hero is of another kind altogether. 
Jacopone da Todi was a Franciscan of the days when the 
order had done its useful work for the world, a convert 
of advanced middle age, of that class which, having more 
or less exhausted the pleasures of secular life, finds in 
religion a new source of pleasure. All that is known of 
his life could be told on one of Miss Underhill’s pages, 
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and all that is reasonably inferred on another couple. 
The rest of the book is devoted to a study of the mechanism 
of mysticism as exemplified in his verse, and to a “ there 
or thereabouts ”’ version of a selection from them. That 
Jacopone was a poet there can be no doubt, though there 
seems little reason for attributing to him the “ Stabat 
Mater,” which is rather out of his range; his verse is 
marked by a naive force of speech, an erotic fire of a 
passion turned from earth to heaven by age and circum- 
stance, a simplicity of purpose which has attracted to 
him sympathy and imitation through the centuries. Asa 
mystic, he belongs to that class whose facility of expression 
and copiousness of language raise considerable doubt as 
to the reality behind it. A human soul absorbed by the 
immanence of the Divine Spirit would, one thinks, have 
little thought or time to spare for jotting down its 
impressions. St. Teresa and St. Catherine we can believe 
in, but the long roll of writers from St. Hildegarde to 
the German mystics leave us cold; we frankly do not 
credit them with more than a lively imagination. If we 
test Jacopone by what we know of his life, we find 
spiritual pride, arrogance and disobedience to his chosen 
superiors as the fruits of his religious experiences, until 
in his old age he settles down into that anarchic attitude 
to law which has always made mysticism suspect in the 
eyes of the Church. From the point of view of everything 
that human society at its best values to-day, he was an 
ignorantine and an enemy. 

We have said that by his time Franciscanism had done 
its work in the world : which was to restore Christendom to 
the belief in Christianity which its leaders had almost 
destroyed. But it may be questioned whether it has not, 
on the whole, done more harm to the world than good. 
By the end of the thirteenth century its evangelical mission 
was dead—altogether at its centre, almost at its outposts. 
It is hardly disputable that any influence which tends to 
withdraw from a people a well-marked element of its 
population is harmful. The extreme popularity of the 
mendicant orders bereft Italy of the romantic element 
(to use a somewhat inexact term) of its people, and put a 
stamp on its national character which still marks it. 
Similar movements have left their mark on other nations. 
Portugal has never recovered from the colonizing efforts 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; France still feels 
the effects of the Huguenot exile; Germany of to-day 
has no great liberty-loving class because of the wholesale 
emigration to America which followed each successive 
victory of absolutism ; we in England have lost much of 
the more enterprising and valuable stocks of workers to 
America in the same way. All these movements have 
had their temporary advantages, but they have left their 
mark deeply on the nations which suffered them. 

We perceive we have got far away from Sir William 
Richmond and Miss Underhill. Either of them, we imagine, 
would feel, physically, very uncomfortable if shut up in a 
third-class carriage with St. Francis for a thirty-hour run. 
Fortunately that is impossible, and they, and we, can 
concentrate our minds on other aspects of the saint’s 
humanity. We have already spoken our mind on Sir 
William’s book ; Miss Underhill has a fine flow of language, 
a nice choice of adjectives, and a thorough, if somewhat 
undiscriminating, knowledge of the literature of her 
subject (we refer to her reliance on the judgment of 
Professor Tamassia). Altogether her book is well done in 
its way, and it is not the slightest use wishing, as we do, 
that it had been done in another. R. S. 


By a generous donation from Sir Basil Zaharoff the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies was enabled, in order 
to increase its membership, to waive the entrance fee of two 
guineas for the first 500 members elected in 1920. Ata 
meeting of the Society on May 11, it was announced that 370 
of the required 500 new members had been elected. 
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A MODERN REACTIONARY 


PREJUDICES: First Serres. By H. L. Mencken. (New York, 


Knopf. $2.) 
A Book oF Burtesgues. By H. L. Mencken. (New York, 
Knopf. $2.) 


HELIOGABALUS. By H. L. Mencken and G. J. Nathan. (New 
York, Knopf.) 
T is impossible to exceed the stay of the usual touring 
| lecturer in the United States without making the 
acquaintance (either in the flesh or in print) of 
Mr. H. L. Mencken, for he is the most original, and is 
rapidly becoming the most important, critic in America. 
As in the case of the other creators of modern American 
literature, he has nothing in common with the academic 
models—the pale, professorial shadows of English critics, 
whose efforts are usually treated over here with the 
condescension they deserve. Mr. Mencken is vigorous, 
irreverent, violent and barbaric. The college pundits 
amongst his countrymen shudder at his name, and his 
prose may possibly strike the English purist as “ vulgar.”’ 
He is the author of a learned and diverting tome entitled 
‘““The American Language,” his only book to be well 
received by the academically-minded, and he himself 
certainly possesses an amazing style. After a youthful 
indiscretion in verse, published in his native town and 
stronghold, Baltimore, he produced his first book, which 
was also the first study of Mr. Bernard Shaw by an 
American. This was followed in 1908 by a volume on 
Nietzsche, also the first Nietzschean criticism from an 
American, and now a standard work in the United States. 
Mr. Mencken showed himself an admirer and disciple 
of ‘“‘ old Friedrich,” as he usually calls him. Armed with 
the Nietzschean doctrine, he has crusaded tirelessly against 
its most complete antithesis, the conventional dogmas 
of American thought and the conventional lies of American 
life. His first tilt was with the wealthy Socialist, Mr. 
Robert Rives La Monte, who invited this journalistic 
““wage-slave ”’ to join the ranks of the proletarians. By 
letter the two engaged in debate, and the correspondence 
was published as ‘“‘ Men versus The Man.” Although 
he always refers disparagingly to the book, it is typical 
of his attitude, it is vastly entertaining, and it contains 
the germ of the method and style which have made Mr. 
Mencken famous in the ten years since it was published. 
The réles of the two men are exactly the reverse of what 
we should expect over here, were such a debate to take 
place. The Socialist is conservative, conventional and 
uninspired in his feeble arguments. His opponent is 
iconoclastic, daring and brilliant. It is as if the celebrated 
discussion between Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mallock had resulted 
in the latter writing ‘‘ Socialism and Superior Brains.” 
With this foundation of Nietzscheism and anti-Socialism 
Mr. Mencken turned to literary criticism, where he has 
examined the masterpieces of the past and the idols of the 
present in the world of American letters. A great deal 
of this writing has appeared in the monthly article on 
literature which is a visible part of his joint editorship 
of the Smart Set. Those who have seen only the 
emasculated edition, designed for export, of this magazine 
cannot conceive it as it appears in New York, with the 
contributions of the editors, for Mr. George Jean Nathan’s 
article on the drama is a worthy companion to Mr. 
Mencken’s literary criticism. These two editorial features 
have never failed to arouse the American public. Both 
have the same Rabelaisian delight in the roll and swing 
of words of strange coinage, the same gusto in the smashing 
of shams, a ruthless impatience with polite conventions, 
an ungrudging pleasure in the discovery of good work. 
It is in these pages and in similar articles elsewhere that 
Mr. Mencken’s indefatigable and ever -pungent criticism 
has made him known all over the United States. The 
two volumes, ‘‘ A Book of Prefaces’’ and “ Prejudices : 
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First Series,’’ now contain the quintessence of Menckenism. 
The former contains four essays, whose subjects are 
Joseph Conrad, Theodore Dreiser, James Huneker and 
Puritanism as a Literary Force. 

As the scourge of puritanism Mr. Mencken is at his 
best. He has flayed the ubiquitous back of what he has 
called “‘ the virtuoso of virtue,” the ‘‘ moral expert,” the 
“ professional smuthound,” with a vigour corresponding 
to the power of the oppressive force which he has 
challenged. In ‘‘ A Book of Prefaces”’ there is a remark- 
able analysis and indictment of the philistine prudery 
and barbarity of America. Mr. Mencken traces the effects 
of this influence on the literature of his country, noting 
its power to boycott, devitalize and suppress every artistic 
manifestation which has seemed to threaten the omniscience 
and omnipotence of Primitive Methodism. To glance 
through the intellectual and literary history of America 
with him is to understand the forces which have conspired 
to make Whitman and Poe objects of suspicion, and to 
foist upon the English-speaking world an uninterrupted 
and unique supply of drivelling sentimentality. From 
literature Mr. Mencken turns to the general field of puritan 
endeavour: the Comstock Postal Act, establishing an 
uncontrolled moral tyranny; the Mann Act, which has 
branded as “‘ white-slavers’’ men whose sole offence has 
been to travel from one State into another in the company 
of an unmarried woman; the Webb Act, which made 
possible the last great triumph of the “ malignant 
moralists,” the imposition of prohibition. Those who are 
curious as to the methods employed by American uplifters 
and the incredible results of their unnatural activities 
will find what they need in Mr. Mencken’s essay. 
Moral endeavour has been organized on business lines, 
and is conducted by paid experts. Thus the process is 
described : 

Religion lost all its old contemplative and esoteric character, 
and became a frankly worldly enterprise, a thing of balance sheets 
and ponderable profits, heavily capitalised and astutely manned. 
There was no longer any room for the spiritual type of leader, 
with his white choker and his interminable fourthlies. He was 
displaced by a brisk gentleman in a ‘“‘ business suit ’’ who looked, 
talked and thought like a seller of Mexican mine stock. Scheme 
after scheme for the swift evangelization of the nation was 
launched. The Y.M.C.A. swelled to the proportions 
of a Standard Oil Company, a United States Steel Corporation. 
Its huge buildings began to rise in every city; it developed a 
swarm of specialists in new fantastic moral and social sciences ; 
it enlisted the same gargantuan talent which managed the rail- 
roads. . . . Down to our own day this trustification of pious 
endeavour has gone on. 

When the mechanism of the moral crusade is understood 
in this country, we may cease to wonder at its triumphs 
or to be misled by them. 

Mr. Mencken’s “ Prejudices’”’ is a book which fully 
deserves the welcome which it received in the pages of 
THE ATHENZUM (November 28, I919, p. 1273). It is 
not only an excellent guide to contemporary American 
literature, but it is the most irresistible of all the author’s 
works. It contains a chapter on “‘ The Late Mr. Wells ” 
which every reader of “‘ Joan and Peter”’ will enjoy. It 
neatly sums up Mr. Bernard Shaw’s talent for “ stating 
the obvious in terms of the scandalous.” Above all, 
it examines a large number of literary reputations which 
are accepted abroad as at least representative of the best 
America can produce. There is the chapter cruelly entitled 
“‘ Six Members of the Institute,” in which Messrs. Robert 
W. Chambers, Hamlin Garland, Henry Sydnor Harrison, 
William Allen White, Ernest Poole, and Clayton Hamilton 
are dissected by their candid countrymen. Of Mr. 
Harrison he writes : 

Find me a second-rate American in any of the arts and I’ll find 
you his master and prototype among the third, fourth or fifth- 
rate Englishmen. In the present case the model is obviously 


W. J. Locke. But between master and disciple there is a great 
gap. Locke’s grotesque and often extremely amusing characters 
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are missing; in place of them there are heroic cripples, silent 
lovers, maudlin war veterans, and angelic grandams of the old- 
time Sunday-school books. 

As for Mr. White, his affecting and successful master- 
piece, “‘In the Heart of a Fool,” is described as being 
“aimed deliberately and with the utmost accuracy at the 
delicate gizzard of the small-town yokel, the small-town 
yokel male, the horrible end-product of fifty years of 
Christian Endeavour, the little red school-house, and 
the direct priniary.’”” Then Mr. Mencken proceeds to 
summarize the story until 

as the curtain falls the whole scene is bathed in luminiferous ether, 
and the professor breaks into ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ on 
the cabinet-organ, and there is a happy, comfortable sobbing, and 
an upward rolling of eyes, and a vast blowing of noses. In brief, 
the finish of a Chautauqua lecture on ‘“‘ The Grand Future of 
America, or the Glory of Service.” In brief, slobber. 


It is evident from various signs that we shall be asked 
in the near future to salute the genius of Professor Dr, 
Thorstein Veblen, the latest idol of the intellectual market- 
place of American Radicalism. The chapter on Dr. 
Veblen in “ Prejudices”? may be usefully recommended 
to all who might be tempted to take a plunge into the 
depths of verbosity which have been sounded by the 
author of “The Theory of the Leisure Class.” One 
venerable American review has been extinguished by the 
sheer weight of Dr. Veblen’s prose, whose style Mr. 
Mencken describes as “‘a relentless disease, a sort of 
progressive intellectual diabetes.”” In order to do justice to 
the subject and his critic lengthy quotations from both would 
be necessary. Dr. Veblen is a product of conditions which 
no other American has so well diagnosed as Mr. Mencken, 
although he has not elected to do so in tomes like ‘“‘ The 
Higher Learning in America,” where the process of 
Veblenization has buried a mass of important material 
beneath a rubble of words. Between the ignorant populace 
and the ignorant plutocracy “there is little save an 
indistinct herd of intellectual eunuchs, chiefly professors.” 
To the absence of an aristocracy of culture, and the sub- 
stitution of the vacillating middle-class, Mr. Mencken 
traces most of the evils and absurdities which he has so 
brilliantly analysed and exposed. 


It is amusing to observe the reactions of the American 
to the stimulus of Mr. Mencken’s innumerable goads. 
Those who rejoiced at his excoriation of popular humbugs 
are pained by his irreverent and devastating attack on 
the Veblen cult. The plutocrats who dimly suspect the 
presence of economic treason in the tortuous pages of 
Dr. Veblen might applaud, if they were not deterred 
by the political heresies of Mr. Mencken himself. As for 
the professors, whom he pursues with savage joy, they have 
taken refuge in the theory that their tormentor is an 
emissary of the Wilhelmstrasse, in proof of which they 
pick out the Teutonic phrases with which his polyglot 
vocabulary is bedecked, and hint darkly at his shameless 
dalliance with Nietzsche. They ignore the immense 
good-humour and wit of their opponent, whose works 
of a purely amusing, non-controversial character alone 
are sufficient to make him a welcome relief from the surfeit 
of machine-made fun to which the public on both sides 
of the Atlantic is exposed. Mr. Mencken’s ‘‘ Book of 
Burlesques,” and the play ‘‘ Heliogabalus,”’ which he has 
just published in collaboration with Mr. George Jean 
Nathan, might well be substituted for certain threadbare 
importations of American humour, to which English 
publishers have vowed a pathetic fidelity. 

E. A. Boyp. 


The Times is informed that General Sir Arthur William 
Currie, who formerly commanded the Canadian Corps in 
France, has been appointed Principal of McGill University, 
in succession to Sir Auckland Geddes. 
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SOCRATES IN THE STUDIO OF 
PARRHASIOS 


THE Powers OF THE AIR. By T. Sturge Moore. (Grant Richards. 
6s. net.) 

HEN Smikros, the little fellow who decorates vases, 
saw the new work Parrhasios had painted, he 
was delighted beyond measure. But his imagina- 

tion being quickened by rapture, he conceived an 
improvement, and with mop and paint splashed a sketch 
of it upon the studio-floor: thus, thus and thus should 
float the limbs of Orithyia, caught away on the flight of 
ravishing Boreas. Parrhasios looked, and frowned, but 
saw, and so fulfilled the immediate purpose of Smikros’ 
impudence. And when the picture, ‘‘ The Powers of the 
Air,” stood finished in the house of Parrhasios, Smikros 
was among the sightseers, and claimed his own: no less 
than that below the group should be written; ‘‘ The 
attitude of this figure was given to Parrhasios by Smikros, 
the painter of vases.’ It was resolved that the little 
man’s claim against the great man should be judged by 
Socrates. 

These preliminary events are related by Milo, the reader 
of Parrhasios; from his concealed vantage-point (for 
Parrhasios gladly listens to him, but the deformed body 
must remain hidden) he observes the coming and going, 
the grouping, the movement of persons and ideas within 
the studio walls. Through his eyes we witness the 
subsequent scenes, in which take part Parrhasios‘ 
beautiful Dione, Kallias a merchant, Socrates, Aristocles 
(by some called Plato), whom Socrates is luring from 
poetry to philosophy, and Smikros again, in tragic 
disorder, having dreadfully burned his precious skilful 
hands at the oven where the vases are baked. 

We pass now, in the second act of the book (if we may 
divide it according to a certain dramatic quality of 
presentation which it possesses), from the statement of 
beautiful reality to a discussion of the reality of beauty. 
Socrates, who is not possessed by beauty, as the poet or 
the painter, nor an interpretation of it, as Dione, nor 
deluded to believe that it can be possessed, as Kallias 
may be—Socrates, who moves aware of it, yet detached 
from it, leads his companions to a point whence his 
conclusions are visible : 

The beauty we see and the wisdom we hear may be neither 

copy nor translation of the divine, but a distinct thing, sometimes 
governed by its flow, like weeds in astream or foliage in the breeze. . , 
And I accuse poets and artists of focussing attention on the leaves 
or the weed, whereas it is the flow which bends them that is divine ; 
their movement is only an occasional index to a greater, purer, 
freer life. 
Nemesis, the pure goddess, holds sway in this clearer region, 
as her alluring sister Aphrodite, ‘‘ who destroys as fast as 
she brings forth, and will treat no one thing as more 
admirable than another,” controls the grosser element. 
These two are beauty, and to the artist both goddesses 
are manifest and desirable ; but one is subject to change, 
while the beauty of the other is unalterable and creates a 
permanent ecstasy. 

It is admissible, perhaps, to regard this as the central 
theme of ‘‘ The Powers of the Air,” though it is not the 
only one. We cannot attempt to discuss it even briefly 
here, but must content ourselves with welcoming this 
contribution to idealism, and recording our appreciation 
of the form in which it is given us. The narrative 
medium of the theme is not merely decorative, 
it is an atmosphere that envelops and penetrates. 
Perhaps this atmosphere is Grecian; we will not 
be bold \to affirm or deny. But we believe that a 
belated contemporary of Parrhasios and his friends would 
sniff it with something of reminiscent satisfaction. 

F. W. 5. 
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MR. MACKENZIE’S TREAT 


THE VANITY GIRL. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. net.) 


E will not deny that we have had our doubts before’ 
We have imagined that too many pastries went 
in at the door and too much conversation came out 
of the window ; but with ‘‘ The Vanity Girl’’ there can 
scarcely be more than one mind about the matter— 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie has set the pot boiling and invited 
all the flappers in the United Kingdom to tea. It is not so 
easy at any time to make the pot boil, even when the 
author is content with a delicate crackle or two, a handful 
of sparks, a jet of quick flame—and the whole ending in 
half-a-dozen bubbles and a plume of waving steam. But 
here’s a great ‘‘ wessel”’ filled with heavy cream and slow- 
melting chocolate slabs, and here’s, while they slowly 
dissolve, such a spread of pastry and general jamminess 
and stickiness that ‘tis a sight, as Betsy might declare, 
“to make the Evings themselves look down!” Nothing 
is missing ; we hardly dare think how those mock appetites 
will be gorged, or of what Mr. Mackenzie, with his talent 
extraordinary for producing chocolate-pot boilers, will have 
left to put upon the table the next time. 

It was our fortune some time ago to overhear the 
following conversation : 

“Ts that a new one, dear ? ”’ 

“Well, yes, dear, I suppose it is.”’ 

“ How far have you got, dear?” 

“ Chapter twenty-seven.” 

“Make room, dear ; let’s read the synopsis.” 

“Oh, that’s not new, dear. That’s just the same as 
usual.” 

The heroine of Mr. Mackenzie’s novel is too beautiful 
for words—hair, teeth, ankles, figure, style—all are perfect. 
Her mother is meek, her father is horrid ; she is the eldest 
of a family of nine, and they live in the wilds—Oh, those 
wilds—of West Kensington. We are told that Norah is 
clever, but she is not real enough to be clever ; perhaps she 
has a little maid—Pert, Sly,—call her what you will, who 
is willing to do the answering back, and the getting on. 
Her friend Lily’s mother—who has “a complexion like 
a field of clover seen from a passing train” and “ a coiffure 
like a tinned pineapple ’’—dies, so Lily is free to go on 
the stage with Norah. On page 54 Lily and Norah, whose 
stage name is Dorothy Lonsdale, find themselves in the 
train from Manchester to Birmingham, and Sylvia Scarlett 
is in the same carriage with them. Oh, what a surprise 
for Mr. Mackenzie’s readers! However, it is Dorothy’s 
book this time, and not Sylvia’s. Soon, beautifully soon, 
they arrive at Oxford, and there is the tall young man 
“whose most immediately conspicuous feature was a pair 
of white flannel trousers down the seams of which ran 
stripes of vivid blue; but when he was introduced to 
Dorothy as Lord Clarehaven she forgot about his trousers 
in the more vivid blue of his name.” We are given almost 
four whole pages of Debrett to blow our excitement into 
flame, and then Dorothy goes back to London and makes 
a new friend, Olive, and the two share a flat in Half-Moon 
Street which is provided for them by a very great man of 
high rank, who does not make love to them, but likes to 
have a little simple girlish gaiety to turn to when he gets 
tired of . . . Buckingham Palace. And then Clarehaven 
returns, and Olive puts into Dorothy’s head the amazing 
notion that he might marry her. ‘“ But why not?” 
thought Dorothy infbed that night ‘‘He’s independent .. . 


Countess of Clarehaven,’ she murmured ... The title 
took away her breath . . . and it seemed as if the very 
traffic of Piccadilly paused in the presence of a solemn 
mystery.” 


_ Of course, after the usual trouble, she marries him, and 
is in no time the idol of his family, of the ancient villagers, 
tetainers, and the M.F.H. We have a sampe of every 
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kind of delicious triumph a young girl from West Kensington 
could dream of, to Tony in pink silk pyjamas and Dorothy 
“in a deshabille of peach bloom,” and for background the 
dark panelled walls. The coming of the child provides 
a very orgy of emotion, even to... ‘‘ The grace and 
beauty with which she expressed her state [compared with 
most women] was that of a seedling daffodil beside a 
farrowing sow.”’ And then the confinement, and the child 
is born dead, and the husband turns gambler and gives 
up the cards for horses, and loses all, and she has a mise 
carriage, and he goes to the war and is killed, and she finds 
herself with child again, and this time all is well, and she 
marries the man who had always loved her and had 
purchased Clarehaven from her husband .. . 

In whatever contempt Mr. Mackenzie may hold his 
public—how is it possible that he should dare to invite 
them to partake of such sickly food? We should not 
waste space upon so pretentious and stupid a book were it 
not that we have believed in his gifts and desire to protest 
that he should so betray them. K. M. 


A WOMAN’S BOOK 


Tue Book oF Youtu. By Margaret Skelton. (Collins, 7s. net.) 


as on BOOK OF YOUTH” is one of those novels 

which appear from time to time and set the 

critic wondering what itis in its essential quality 
that makes him feel so impatient on the one hand and so 
anxious to deal gently with it on the other. We are 
impatient with its sentimentality, its quaint, impossible 
views of the relationships between man and woman, and 
its determination that through woman only the wicked 
world will be saved. We find very hard to bear this trick 
of simplifying everything, not by making clear, but by 
faintly blurring—not by taking away, but by adding to. 
And is it easy to tolerate the author’s love for her heroine ? 
—that soft boundless love which sees everything about her 
glorious, and almost makes us feel that no one woman 
should ever see another woman cry. We have remarked, 
in these novels, that the hero is never over-strong. He 
is an artist, in most cases—a poet, a musician, a painter— 
and he is pale, with “ queer” eyes, easily pleased, easily 
hurt—a child. We would put our hand upon our heart 
and swear that he has a tragic, humorous mouth. 

For all that, it is difficult to remain cold before the 
author’s enthusiasm. This is her book, these are her 
people; she is having, as it were, so much the time of 
her life in describing it all that our withers are wrung at 
the thought of saying a too-unkind word. _If‘‘ The Book of 
Youth ” had been half as short ; if Miss Margaret Skelton 
had been content with lakes instead of seas, and storms 
that threatened rather than broke ; if Monica had possessed 
more of a sense of humour and less of a bubbling laugh— 
why, then it would not have been “ The Book of Youth.” 
Many thoughts, great and small, are stalking through the 
land. We are informed by the cultivated minds of our 
day that this is no time for artists. Unless a man is willing 
to sell his soul he will never have the wherewithal to feed 
and clothe his poor body. We are told also that we are 
on the eve of a literary renascence. True, no star has 
been seen in the sky, but the roads are thronged with 
shepherds. This is the moment of attention. There never 
has been such a curious hour, when to-day is not. There 
was yesterday—there may be to-morrow, but we are 
assured that is as much as any man dare say. : 

But Miss Margaret Skelton and her sister writers will go 
on producing longer and longer books of their kind, with 
many a serious chapter in them about sex and social 
evils, and slumland, and ‘the storm that broke over 
Europe,” for ever and ever. <2 
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MARGINALIA 


SPENT a day in Kew Gardens last week. The azaleas 
| were out, the rhododendrons not yet over, the green 
of the grass was almost painfully bright, as though 
illumined from within. There were chiff-chaffs and at 
least one cuckoo, whose notes detached themselves from 
the multitudinous seething of bird-song which filled the air. 
Walking under the thin-sown trees, I reflected that it was 
more than two years since I had last been in those gardens. 
And from the fact itself I passed to its inner significance 
and began to reflect on that peculiar form of idleness, 
known in this Pelmanized world as “‘ useful occupation ”’ 
or “ business,’’ which causes us all to neglect our better 
interests for the sake of the most dubious and chimerical 
of immediate advantages. Leave the mind empty, make 
no noise, and there will come into it, like shy birds, many 
strange thoughts. But to most of us the task of keeping 
quiet is an intolerable one and the end of this quiescence— 
the luring down of the birds—undesirable of attainment. 
We prefer to walk about twirling all manner of rattles, 
shouting, chattering, laughing, waving our arms in an 
incessant and futile activity. These are the processes 
known as useful occupation and business, and it may be 
added that they are perfectly efficacious in scaring the 
birds. It is only on the rarest occasions, as when, for 
example, one makes a solitary visit to Kew, that one so 
much as catches a glimpse of the creatures. But that 
glimpse is enough to make one ask so many awkward 
questions, that in sheer self-defence one has to take the 
next train home to seek security among the familiar rattles 
and scarecrows. 


Being a professional literary man, I turned for distraction 
from disquieting thought to the affairs of my own trade, 
busying myself to remember what poets had best described 
the type of garden I had just been visiting ; dreaming of 
the curious little essay that might be written on the 
relations between poetry and the landscape garden. 
I thought at once of that loveliest garden in all poetry, 
the dream-garden which Chaucer painted in the “ Parlia- 
ment of Fowls.”’ It is simply Kew intensified, endowed 
with the quality of dream. Passing through the gate of 
the garden, this is what the poet sees : 


For over all, where I mine eyen cast, 

Weren trees clad with leaves that aye shall last, 
Each in his kind, with colours fresh and green 
As emerald, that joy was for to seen. 


The builder oak, and eke the hardy ash, 

The pillar elm, the coffer unto careyne, 

The box pipe tree, holme to whippes lash, 
The sailing fir, the cypress death to pleyne, 
The shooter yew, the asp for shaftes pleyne, 
The olive of peace, and eke the drunken vine, 
The victor palm, the laurer to devyne. 


A garden saw I full of blossomed bowis, 
Upon a river, in a grené mede, 

There as sweetness evermore enow is, 
With flourés whité, blew, yellow and rede, 
And coldé wellé streamés nothing dede, 
And swimming full of smallé fishes lighte, : 
With finnés red and scalés silver brighte. 


On every bough the briddés heard I sing, 
With voice of angel in her armony, 

That busied hem her briddés forth to bring ; 
The little conies to her play gunne hie ; 

And further abouten I gan espie 

The dreadful roe, the buck, the hart and hind, 
Squirrels and beastés small of gentle kind. 


In “‘ The Book of the Duchess ”’ there is an almost equally 
delicious description of a park-like forest, in the glades 
on which there were so many flowers that it was as though 
the earth envye wouid 
To be gayer than the heaven : 
To have mo flourés swiché seven, 


As in the welkin starrés be. 
It had forgot the povertee 
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That winter, through his colde morrows, 
Had made it suffer ; and his sorrows 
All was forgotten, and that was seen ; 
For all the wood was waxen green ; 
Sweetness of dew had made it wax . 
And every tree stood by himself 

Fro other, well ten feet or twelve. 

So greaté trees, so huge of strength, 
Of forty, fifty fathom length, 

Cleané, withouté bow or stick, 

With croppés broad, and eke as thick 
They were not an inch asunder, 

That it was shadow overall under. 
And many an hart and many an hind 
Was both before me and behind, 

And many squirrelés that sate 

Full high upon the trees and ate 

And in hir manner made feasts. 

Once one has begun quoting Chaucer it is very difficult 
to stop. But now that we have seen our Kew in poetry 
we must be content. Chaucer’s description of his ideal 
garden had, as far as I am aware, no influence upon the 
practical art of the gardener. But the fancy of a later 
poet was to have a profound influence on the horticulture 
of a whole century. Milton's description of Paradise was 
the ideal at which all the great landscape gardeners of the 
eighteenth century, the creators of many of the finest and 
most characteristically English parks, consciously aimed. 
Blenheim is the materialization, so far as our climate will 
permit, of that rich description in the fourth book of 
“* Paradise Lost.” In “ Les Jardins,” written at the close 
of the eighteenth century, the Abbé Delille gave complete 
poetical expression to the whole theory of landscape 
gardening, as it had been practised for the preceding eighty 
years or se: 

Loin donc ces froids jardins, colifichet champétre, 

Insipides réduits, dont l’insipide maitre 

Vous vante, en s’admirant, ses arbres bien peignés ; 

Ses petits salons verts bien tondus, bien soignés ; 

Son plan bien symmétrique, ou jamais solitaire, 

Chaque allée a sa sceur, chaque berceau son frére. 
Delille preaches naturalness in gardening, by which he 
means that the paths must be curly and not straight, 
that ha-has must take the place of walls, that artificial 
waters should not be surrounded by stone edgings. The 
creators of the “‘ jardin anglais ” employed pictorial instead 
of architectural composition. The eighteenth-century 
landscape gardens were more ‘natural’ than the 
geometrical gardens of an earlier period, to exactly 
the same extent as a picture is more “ natural” than a 
house. 

The most elaborate and luscious landscape garden in 
literature is surely that described by Edgar Allan Poe in 
his “Domain of Arnheim.” To compose the perfect 
details of nature into an equally perfect whole was Poe’s 
dream, and in ‘‘ The Domain of Arnheim’”’ he invents a 
multi-millionaire poet who realizes the idea. As you 
approached the domain you found that ‘ the thought of 
nature still remained, but her character seemed to have 
undergone modification; there was a weird symmetry, 
a thrilling uniformity, a wizard propriety in these her 
works.”” Poe can trust himself to describe only the 
approach to Arnheim ; the domain itself, as it bursts upon 
the view, can only be hinted at in these empurpled exclam- 
ations : 

There is a gush of entrancing melody ; there is an oppressive 
sense of strange sweet odour ; there is a dream-like intermingling 
to the eye of tall, slender, Eastern trees, bosky shrubberies, flocks 
of golden and crimson birds, lily-fringed lakes, meadows of violets, 
tulips, poppies, hyacinths and tuberoses, long intertangled lines of 
silver streamlets, and upspringing confusedly from amid all, a mass 
of semi-Gothic, semi-Saracenic architecture [it sounds distressingly 
like the Meadow Buildings of Christ Church], sustaining itself by 
miracle in mid-air ; glittering in the red sunlight with a hundred 
oriels, minarets and pinnacles ; and seeming the phantom handi- 
work conjointly, of the sylphs, of the fairies, of the genii, and 
of the gnomes. 

AUTOLYCUS. 
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Science 
EINSTEIN’S PROBLEM 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EINSTEIN’s THEORY OF GRAVITATION. By 
Erwin Freundlich. (Cambridge, University Press. 5s. net.) 

SPACE AND TIME IN CONTEMPORARY PuHysICcS: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY AND GRAVITATION. By 
Moritz Schlick. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 6s, 6d. net.) 


HE conception and working out of the Generalized 
Principle of Relativity is probably the greatest 
intellectual feat of which we have an _ historical 

record. Its sheer originality, indeed, much more than 
its mathematical form, has been the chief hindrance to 
its general intelligibility. It has been necessary to live 
with the theory for some time, to accustom the mind 
gradually to radically new ways of thinking, before 
Einstein’s investigations could be followed with any real 
sense of intimate understanding. Only gradually has it 
been possible to view this whole new domain from a centre, 
as it were, to seize a point of departure from which the 
whole theery can be explored, and from which the primary 
and secondary aspects of the theory can be seen in their 
right perspective. The two German accounts now before 
us, for the English translation of which we are indebted 
to that enthusiast, Mr. H. L. Brose, do, each of them in 
its own way, place the reader at such a centre. Each of 
them enables the reader to understand the nature of the 
problem that presented itself to Einstein. This is all 
that the average educated reader can hope to know about 
the question, and it is all, we believe, that he wishes to 
know. For rightly to understand Einstein’s problem. is 
to enter what Professor Schlick calls the “‘ thought-world ” 
of the theory of relativity. The actual expression of the 
conceptions of that thought-world in mathematical 
language cannot be made intelligible except to mathema- 
ticians, and, important as this expression of the theory is 
to the scientific man, the ordinary reader is probably willing 
to credit Einstein with having solved his problem. What 
such a reader demands, more or less justifiably, is to have 
the problem made clear to him. 

Without attempting an impossible condensation, we 
may describe the central point of view as presented by each 
of these writers. We are accustomed to accept the 
relativity of motion when it is a question of uniform motions 
in a straight line. We are willing to grant the physicist 
that, in a smoothly travelling train, it would be impossible 
to say whether we, or the landscape outside, were “‘ really ”” 
moving. So far as the limited experiments we could 
perform are concerned, all our results would be just as 
consistent with a moving landscape and a motionless train 
as with a motionless landscape and a moving train. 
Now Einstein’s Restricted Principle of Relativity (1905) 
amounts to saying that by no conceivable experiments, 
optical, mechanical or other, could we decide whether we 
or the landscape were moving. If we set about discovering 
the laws of nature in our train we should discover precisely 
the same laws as a party of men working in a field outside 
the train. If we watched their proceedings, however, 
we should discover that their clocks were wrong, and that 
they described events as happening at the same time 
which seemed to us to happen at different times. In more 
exact words, Einstein’s first principle asserts the complete 
equivalence of two systems of co-ordinates which are in 
uniform rectilinear motion with respect to one another, 
and in order to establish it he found it necessary to modify 
our notions of time and space. The particular modification 
he effected was to show that time does not enter into 
physical phenomena in a way which essentially differen- 
tiates it from space. The three dimensions of space and 
the one dimension of time together constitute a four- 
dimensional continuum, and the way we choose to separate 
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time from space is essentially arbitrary. This made things 
simpler so far as it went, but it must be noticed that the 
four-dimensional continuum was still Euclidean, that is 
to say, straight lines were still what we mean by straight 
lines, and rigid bodies were not supposed to change their 
shape simply because they were moved about. 


These naive assumptions, however, were not destined to 
endure. In our moving train there would, in normal 
circumstances, come a time when we should know definitely 
that we were in motion. For, in any real train, there 
would come a time when it would either slow up or go 
faster. In the first case we should experience a tendency 
to move forward and in the second to fall backward. 
Neither of these phenomena, we should feel confident, 
could be explained by eccentricities of motion on the part 
of the landscape. In other words, we are confident that 
while uniform motions may be relative, accelerated motions 
are absolute. On this we should be in agreement with 
Newton. Let us consider Newton’s problem. Is it the 
same thing to say that the heavens retate round the earth 
as to say that the earth rotates on its axis? Considered 
as pure motion, they are the same things. But one reason 
why we believe the earth rotates is because it bulges at 
the equator. Spinning bodies have a tendency to bulge 
in the middle. Suppose they were not spinning, but that 
their surroundings rotated round them. Would they 
bulge in the middle ? Newton made an experiment with 
a rotating pail of water. When the pail rotated too slowly 
for the friction of its inside surface to communicate its 
motion to the water, the surface of the water remained 
level. When the pail rotated more quickly and com- 
municated its motion to the water, the water rose at the 
sides. These phenomena testify to the existence of a 
field of force—centrifugal force, as it is called. Rotating 
bodies develop a field of centrifugal force. Now Newton 
believed that these forces would manifest themselves 
whether other bodies were present or not, i.e., rotation 1s 
a case of absolute motion. He could explain the presence 
of centrifugal forces by the fact that matter possesses 
inertia, that familiar property of matter whereby it 
persists in a state of rest or of uniform motion unless 
disturbed by some force. Each particle of the rotating 
body, therefore, has a tendency to persist in the motion 
it has at any instant, ie., to fly off at a tangent to its 
circular path. This tendency reveals itself as centrifugal 
force. Now the inertia that a piece of matter possesses 
depends upon a characteristic of the body called its mass. 
A piece of matter has an inertial mass. Newton conceived 
this inertial mass to be entirely independent of the neigh- 
bourhood and motions of other bodies. He postulated its 
existence in a body existing alone in space. But we 
know of no such body. 


Moreover, by observations of the movements of a body 
in a known gravitational field we can deduce a further 
characteristic of the body, called its gravitational mass. 
Now Einstein considers that it is a very striking fact 
that the gravitational and inertial mass of a body are 
identical. This fact suggested to him that there must be 
some relation between inertia and gravitation. How is 
an inertial effect to be distinguished from a gravitational 
effect? To the old physicists this was easy enough. 
They could speak of an “isolated” body and assert that 
it would manifest inertia. But it is part of Einstein’s 
merit that he sticks to experience. No isolated body being 
known, he prefers not to found laws on the supposed 
behaviour of such a body. No body known to us exists 
except surrounded by other moving bodies. Gravitational 
effects are attributed to the presence of these other bodies ; 
why not inertial effects? But to admit this we must 
admit that the centrifugal forces of a rotating body are 
due to the presence of the rest of the Universe. Einstein 
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makes this assumption. We may ascribe the centrifugal 
forces to inertia or to the gravitation of the surrounding 
bodies—it comes to the same thing. If the earth were 
isolated it could not be said to rotate and it could not be 
flattened at the poles. Hence the presence of other 
bodies is essential to the existence of inertial effects, i.e., 
to the detection of accelerations. Hence accelerations are 
relative and we have the complete relativity of all motions. 

But if all motions are relative, then physical laws should 
be expressible in a form which is not affected by such 
motions. We have already seen that, in his Restricted 
Principle, Einstein succeeded in expressing the laws of 
physics in a form independent of a uniform motion 
in a straight line, ie., the Jaws retained their form 
when referred to either of two systems of co-ordinates 
having any uniform motion in a straight line with respect 
to one another. But if all motions are relative, then the 
laws of physics must be expressible in a form which is 
entirely independent of any particular system of co-ordinates. 
Now we have seen that the restricted principle was com- 
patible, as it were, with a Euclidean four-dimensional 
continuum. It is not obvious that the measure relations 
inherent in such a space will permit of physical laws being 
expressed so as to satisfy the general principle of relativity. 
As a matter of fact, Euclidean space does not permit of 
such an extension. It will not allow the inclusion of 
accelerated axes of co-ordinates; that is, since Einstein 
asserts that inertial and gravitational effects cannot be 
distinguished from one another, it will not allow the 
existence of gravitational fields. Hence a Euclidean space 
will not permit a description of the phenomena with which 
we are most concerned—of phenomena within the solar 
system, for example. It is still adequate, however, to the 
measurement of phenomena which take place at a very 
great distance from matter. The gravitational fields 
which exist in Nature do, in fact, condition the space and 
time continuum in which we locate phenomena. What 
we observe are phenomena presented by moving bodies. 
From these phenomena we disentangle a space and a 
time. This space and time have no objective existence. 
Gravitation, space and time are inextricably entangled 
“in reality.”” Einstein’s problem was to determine the 
metrical properties of this trinity. 

We may envisage Einstein’s problem from a somewhat 
different point of view by pondering Riemann’s remark that 
the metric determining conditions of a space such as we 
have been considering must be found “ outside it, in 
binding forces which act upon it.” This is so because 
the number of dimensions in a continuum and the fact 
that it is continuous do not, in themselves, furnish sufficient 
conditions completely to determine its metrical properties. 
What Einstein has done is to identify Riemann’s ‘“‘ binding 
forces” with gravitation. His point of view is, in reality, 
extraordinarily simple. He asks himself, Why do bodies 
move as they do? The old mechanics talked about 
inertia and “ forces ’—gravitational forces. But Einstein 
does not understand what these “ forces’? mean. Does 
one body command another to come closer? He insists 
that the motions must be “ natural,” and not brought 
about by incomprehensible forces. Now we regard uniform 
motion in a straight line as ‘“ natural.” We invent no 
“forces” to explain it. And so it is natural—in a 
Euclidean space. But observed motions are never of this 
kind. Very well, says Einstein, they are still “‘ natural,” 
but our space cannot be Euclidean. It is, in fact, neither 
Euclidean nor non-Euclidean ; what it is depends on the 
gravitational fields present, and since bodies are in motion 
these fields are always varying. (By “space” here we 
refer, of course, to the four-dimensional space-time 
continuum.) 

What, then, is the “ natural”’ motion of a body launched 
into this Einstein space? It moves in the “ straight line ” 
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appropriate tothe space. This is not, of course, a Euclidean 
straight line, but it is a line which enjoys equivalent 
properties in its own space. The planet Mercury moves, 
quite naturally, in such a line, and, as is well known, this 
line agrees with Mercury’s observed path, whereas the 
path deduced from the assumption of a Euclidean 
space and ‘‘ forces’ was inconsistent with the observed 
motions. Similarly, the path of a ray of light in Einstein’s 
space cannot be the same as in a Euclidean space. No 
apparatus of “attractions” is involved. Light is not 
“attracted ”’ by the sun when it passes near it. It merely 
keeps ‘‘ straight on ”’ through the space as modified by the 
sun’s gravitational field. As we know, this prediction 
also was verified. 


The reader who finds the present exposition obscure 
may be referred to either of the books above—Professor 
Schlick’s book, in particular, may be read by those who 
are entirely without a mathematical education. They will 
find much else—Einstein’s speculations on the finite 
character of space, for instance—and will be enabled to 
form a conception of the unprecedented revolution in 
thought implied in the general principle of relativity. 


SOCIETIES 


Roya..— April 22—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ Experiments on the Pressure 
Wave thrown out by Submarine Explosions,” by H. W. Hilliar.— 
“‘A Study of the Catalytic Action at Solid Surfaces: III. The 
Hydrogenation of Acetaldehyde and the Dehydrogenation of Ethyl 
Alcohol in the Presence of Finely Divided Metals.—IV. The Inter- 
action of Carbon Monoxide and Steam as Conditioned by Iron 
Oxide and by Copper,” by E. F. Armstrong and T. P. Hilditch.— 
‘*On the Structure of the Balmer Series of Hydrogen Lines,” by 
T. R. Merton.—‘‘ Diamagnetism due to Free Electrons,” by H. A. 
Wilson. 

SocleTy OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 29.—Sir Hercules Read, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Col. J. B. P. Karslake read a paper on Silchester 
and its affinities to the pre-Roman civilization of Gaul. 


Certain phases of Celtic influence were to be found at Silchester, 
and it was possible to recover the original lay-out of the settlement 
before it was modified by the street-plan and road-system of the 
Romans. Originally, it consisted of a polygon enclosed by two lines 
of entrenchments ; and a boundary at a distance of about 2,500 
yards, found as a broad road or track, marked the limits of the 
settlement’s territory and jurisdiction. Its situation at the 
junction of three trade routes marked its importance as a trade 
centre, and the long earthwork to the north compelled traders to 
use the defined route past the town on their journeys to the 
coast. 

The analogy to what was known of Gaulish settlements in France 
and Italy was alluded to. In the known area of Gaulish influence 
in Europe the polygon outline could be found, as well as the 
surrounding territory which had survived in France as the faubourg. 
Cesar laid stress on the transit dues paid by merchants as the source 
of revenue of a Gaulish civitas. It could be demonstrated that at 
Silchester the Gallic leuca of about 2,420 yards was the basis of the 
measure of the radius from the centre to the outer limit of the 
territory,and in thenorthern barrier bank could be recognized the 
machinery for collection of transit dues. 

The excavation of Silchester had enabled the date of the earliest 
occupation of that site to be fixed in the latter half of the first 
century B.C. The first settlements on the British coast were 
indicated at Chichester (Regnum) and Old Shoreham (? Portus 
Adurni), both of which showed a polygon plan corresponding closely 
with Silchester. At Chichester a territory surrounding the town 
walls existed well into the Middle Ages, and ‘‘customs-banks”’ 
existed across the northern road of approach. From Chichester 
and Shoreham the Gauls occupied Silchester, as a centre command- 
ing the trade route of the upper Thames Valley, and extended them- 
selves to Bath, where was another polygon-shaped settlement. 

At Canterbury, too, were remarkable points of similarity to 
Silchester, pointing to a similar Gaulish settlement at the same 
period. In Domesday it was stated that the King’s peace extended 
for 1 leuca, 3 perches and 3 feet from the walls, practically the 
same measure as at Silchester, and to this day there was a farm 
called Milestone Farm, on the Dover road, at this distance from the 
walls. Further, the survival of Gaulish transit dues could be traced 
from the Domesday record of the right of the churches of the Holy 
Trinity and St. Austin to collect custom dues from foreign merchants 
at the entrance to the city. 
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The close resemblance in form between Arras and Silchester 
was pointed out, and the early records of the surrounding territory 
at Arras, resembling the similar territory at Silchester, were explained, 
confirming the supposition that the Atrebates adopted the plan of 
their original settlement in their new home at Silchester. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 14. King’s College, 4—“‘ Christian Art: Basilicas in East 
and West,” Professor P. Dearmer. 

King’s College, 5.—‘‘ Religion and Morality Distin- 
guished,” Professor C. C. J. Webb. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Bergson’s Concept of Mind- 
Energy: Perception and Memory,” Professor H. 
Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Music: Welsh 
Folk-Songs and Carols,’”’ Dr. Mary Davies. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Roman Religion,’ Lec- 
ture II., Mr. Norman Baynes. 

.Malacological, 6. 

School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 6.—‘‘ The 
Development of Modern Educational Institutions in 
India,’ Lecture II., Dr. S. Ahmad Khan. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘“‘ Sidelights on the Evolution 
of Man,” Professor Karl Pearson. 


Sat. 15. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ A Philosophical Synthesis as 
proposed by Auguste Comte,” Dr. Frederic Harrison. 


Mon. 17. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Outlines of Greek History 
from the Sixth Century to the Nineteenth Century,” 
Lecture III., Professor A. J. Toynbee. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Peculiarities of the Portuguese 
Language,” Professor George Young. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The British Museum 
Library,’’ Mr. Arundell Esdaile. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8—‘‘ Two Great 
Railway Stations of New York,” Mr. B. J. Lubschez. 

Society of Arts, 8—‘‘ The Decoration and Architecture 
of Robert Adam and Sir John Soane, 1758-1837,” 
Lecture III., Mr. A. T. Bolton. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Royal Geographical, 8.30.—‘‘ The Valleys of Kham,” 
Capt. F. Kingdon Ward. 


Tues. 18. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ British Ethnology : the 
Invaders of England,’ Lecture IV., Professor A. 
Keith. 


Bedford College, 4.30.—‘‘ The English Lyric before 
Chaucer,” Lecture III., Professor Carleton Brown. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Kant’s Esthetic Theory,” 

Lecture III., Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

Royal Statistical, 5.15. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Emile Verhaeren,” M. E. 
Cammaerts. 

Wed. 19. Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ The Commercial Appli- 
cations of Electrical Osmosis,”’ Mr. J. S. Highfield, 
Dr. W. R. Ormandy, and Mr. D. Northall-Laurie. 

Royal Meteorological, 5.—‘* Agricultural Climatology of 
Australia,’ Dr. Griffith Taylor; ‘‘ Report on the 
Phenological Observations for 1919,” Messrs. J. E. 
Clark and H. B. Adames. 

Geological, 5.30.—‘‘ On Certain Xenolithic Tertiary 
Minor Intrusions in the Island of Mull, Argyllshire,” 
Dr. H. H. Thomas. 

Royal Microscopical, 8. 

Thurs. 20. University College, 2.30.—‘‘ Recent Discoveries,” Pro- 
fessor W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

Royal Institution, 3—‘ Welsh and Irish Folk-Song,” 
Mr. A. P. Graves. 

Royal, 4.30.—‘‘ Some Notes on Krypton and Xenon,”’ 
Professor J. N. Collie; ‘‘ Experiments on Electron 
Emission from Hot Bodies,’ Sih Ling Ting; ‘‘ The 
Aspherical Nucleus Theory applied to the Balmer 
Series of Hydrogen,” L. Silberstein: ‘“‘On the 
Conditions at the Boundary of a -luid in Turbulent 
Motion,’”’ T. E. Stanton, Miss D. Marshall, and Mrs. 
C. N. Bryant. 

Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section), 4.30.—‘‘ Roads 
and Transport in India,’’ Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Greek Science and Modern 
Science: a Comparison and Contrast,’”’ Lecture III., 
Dr. C. Singer. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Giuseppe Parini,” Lecture I., 
Professor Cippico. 

Royal Numismatic, 6.—‘‘ The Coinage of Nero,” Rev. 
E. A. Sydenham. 

School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 6—‘‘ The 
Development of Modern Educational Institutions in 
India,” Lecture III., Dr. S. Ahmad Khan, 
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Fine Arts 
MATISSE AND PICASSO 


TT: names go together as do those of Shelley and 





Keats or Fortnum & Mason. Even to people 

who seldom or never look seriously at a picture 
they have stood, these ten years, as symbols of modernity. 
They are pre-eminent ; and for this there is reason. 
Matisse and Picasso are the two immediate heirs to 
Cézanne. They are in the direct line ; and through one 
of them a great part of the younger generation comes 
at its share of the patrimony. To their contemporaries 
they owe nothing: they came into the legacy and had 
to make what they could of it. They are the elder 
brothers of the movement, a fact which the movement 
occasionally resents by treating them as though they 
were its elder sisters. ; 

Even to each other they owe nothing. Matisse, to 
be sure, swept for one moment out of his course by the 
overwhelming significance of Picasso’s early abstract 
work, himself made a move in that direction. But this 
adventure he quickly, and wisely, abandoned; the 
problems of Cubism could have helped him nothing tg 
materialize his peculiar sensibility. And this sensibility 
—this peculiar emotional reaction to what he sees—is 
his great gift. No one ever felt for the visible universe 
just what Matisse feels ; or, if one did, he could not create 
an equivalent. Because, in addition to this magic power 
of creation, Matisse has been blest with extraordinary 
sensibility both of reaction and touch, he is a great artist ; 
because he trusts to it entirely he is not what for a moment 
apparently he wished to be—a chef d’école. 

Picasso, on the other hand, who never tried to be any- 
thing of the sort, is the paramount influence in modern 
painting—subject, of course, to the supreme influence 
of Cézanne. All the world over are students and young 
painters to whom his mere name is thrilling; to whom 
Picasso is the liberator. His influence is ubiquitous: 
even in England it is immense. Not only those who, for 
all their denials—denials that spring rather from ignorance 
than bad faith—owe almost all they have to the inventor 
of Cubism, but artists who float so far out of the main 
stream as the Spensers and the Nashes, Mr. Lamb and 
Mr. John, would all have painted differently had Picasso 
never existed. 

Picasso is a born chef d’école. His is one of the most 
inventive minds in Europe. Invention is as clearly his 
supreme gift as sensibility is that of Matisse. His career 
has been a series of discoveries, each of which he has 
rapidly developed. A highly original and extremely 
happy conception enters his head, suggested, probably, 
by some odd thing he has seen. Forthwith he sets himself 
to analyse it and disentangle those principles that account 
for its peculiar happiness. He proceeds by experiment, 
applying his hypothesis in the most unlikely places. The 
significant elements of negro sculpture are found to repeat 
their success in the drawing of a lemon. Before long he 
has established what looks like an infallible method for 
producing an effect of which, a few months earlier, no 
one had so much as dreamed. This is one reason why 
Picasso is a born chef d’école. And this is why of each 
new phase in his art the earlier examples are apt to be the 
more vital and well-nourished. At the end he is approach- 
ing that formula towards which his intellectual effort 
tends inevitably. It is time for a new discovery. _ 

Meanwhile a pack of hungry followers has been eyeing 
the young master as he made clearer and ever clearer the 
nature of his last. To this pack he throws hint after hint. 
And still the wolves pursue. You see them in knots and 
clusters all along the road he has travelled, gnawing, 
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tugging at some unpicked idea. Worry! worry! worry ! 
Here is a crowd of old laggards still lingering and snuffling 
over “the blue period.” A vaster concourse is scattered 
about the spot where the nigger’s head fell, and of these 
the strongest have carried off scraps for themselves, 
which they assimilate at leisure, lying apart; while 
round the trunk of Cubism is a veritable sea of swaying, 
struggling, ravenous creatures. The howling is terrific. 
But Picasso, himself, is already far away, elaborating an 
idea that came to him one day as he contemplated a 
drawing by Ingres. 

And, besides being extraordinarily inventive, Picasso 
is what they call ‘an intellectual artist.” Those who 
suppose that an intellectual artist is one who spends his 
time on his head mistake. Milton and Mantegna were 
intellectual artists: it may be doubted whether Cara- 
vaggio and Rostand were artists at all. An intellectual 
artist is one who feels first—a peculiar state of emotion 
being the point of departure for all works of art—and 
goes on to think. Obviously, Picasso has a passionate 
sense of the significance of form ; also, he can stand away 
from his passion and consider it; apparently in this 
detached mood it is that he works. In art the motive 
power is heat always; some drive their engines by 
means of boiling emotion, others by the incandescence 
of intellectual passion. These go forward by intense 
concentration on the problem ; those swing with breathless 
precision from feeling to feeling. Sophocles, Masaccio 
and Bach are intellectuals in this sense, while Shakespeare, 
Correggio and Mozart trust their sensibility almost as a 
bird trusts its instinct. It never entered the head of a 
swallow to criticize its own methods ; and if Mozart could 
not write a tune wrong, that was not because he had first 
tested his idea at every point, but because he was Mozart. 
Yet no one ever thought of going to a swallow for lessons 
in aviation; or, rather, Dedalus did, and we all know 
what came of it. 


That is my point. I do not presume to judge between 
one method of creation and another; I shall not judge 
between Matisse and Picasso; but I do say that, as a 
rule, it is the intellectual artist who becomes, in spite of 
himself, schoolmaster to the rest. And there is a reason 
for this. By expressing themselves, intellectual artists 
appeal to us esthetically ; but, in addition, by making, 
or seeming to make, some statement about the nature of 
the artistic problem, they set us thinking. We feel sure 
they have something to say about the very stuff of art 
which we, clumsily enough, can grasp intellectually. 
With purely zsthetic qualities the intellect can do nothing : 
but here, it seems, is something the brain can get hold ofy 
Therefore we study them and they become our leaders ; 
which does not make them our greatest artists. Matisse 
may yet be a better painter than Picasso. 


Be that as it may, from Matisse there is little or nothing 
to be learned, since Matisse relies on his peculiar sensi- 
bility to bring him through. If you want to paint like 
him, feel what he feels, conduct it to the tips of your 
fingers, thence on to your canvas, and there you are. 
The counsel is not encouraging. These airy creatures 
try us too high. Indeed, it sometimes strikes me that 
even to appreciate them you must have a touch of their 
sensibility. A critic who is apt to be sensible was com- 
plaining the other day that Matisse had only one instrument 
in his orchestra. There are orchestras in which fifty 
instruments sound as one. Only it takes a musician to 
appreciate them. Also, one hears the others talking 
about “the pretty, tinkley stuff’’ of Mozart. Those 
who call the art of Matisse slight must either be insensitive 
or know little of it. Certainly, Matisse is capable of 
recording, with an exquisite gesture and not much more, 
‘ust the smell of something that looked as though it 
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would be good to eat. These are notes. Notes are often 
slight—I make the critics a present of that. Also of this: 
it takes a more intense effort of the creative imagination 
to leave out what Tchehov leaves out of his short stories 
than to say what Meredith put into his long ones. 

In the Plutarchian method there was ever a snare, 
and I have come near treading in it. The difference 
between Matisse and Picasso is not to be stated in those 
sharp antitheses that every journalist loves. Nothing 
could be more obtuse than to represent one as all feeling 
and the other all thought. The art of Picasso, as a 
matter of fact, is perhaps more personal even than that 
of Matisse, just because his sensibility is perhaps even 
more curious. Look at a Cubist picture by him amongst 
other Cubists. Here, if anywhere, amongst these abstrac- 
tions, you would have supposed that there was small 
room for idiosyncrasy. Yet at M. Léonce Rosenberg’s 
gallery no amateur fails to spot the Picassos. His choice 
of colours, the appropriateness of his most astonishing 
audacities, the disconcerting yet delightful perfection of 
his taste, the unlooked-for yet positive beauty of his 
harmonies, make Picasso one of the most personal artists 
alive. 

And if Picasso is anything but a dry doctrinaire, Matisse 
is no singing bird with one little jet of spontaneous melody. 
I wish his sculpture were better known in England, for it 
disposes finely of the ridiculous notion that Matisse is a 
temperament without a head. Amongst his bronze and 
plaster figures you will find sometimes a series consisting 
of several versions of the same subject, in which the original 
superabundant conception has been reduced to bare 
essentials by a process which implies the severest intel- 
lectual effort. Nothing that Matisse has done gives a 
stronger sense of his genius, and, at the same time, 
makes one so sharply aware of a brilliant intelligence 
and of erudition even. 

Amongst the hundred differences between Matisse 
and Picasso perhaps, after all, there is but one on which a 
critic can usefully insist. Even about that he can say 
little that is definite. Only, it does appear to be true 
that whereas Matisse is a pure artist, Picasso is an artist 
and something more—an involuntary preacher if you like. 
Neither, of course, falls into the habit of puffing out his 
pictures with literary stuff, though Picasso has, on 
occasions, allowed to filter into his art a, to me most 
distasteful, dash of sentimentality. That is not the 
point, however. The point is that, whereas both create 
without commenting on life, Picasso, by some inexplicable 
quality in his statement, does, unmistakably, comment 
on art. That is why he, and not Matisse, is master of 
the modern movement. 

CLIVE BELL. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE LEEDS 
TOWN HALL 


WE understand that Professor Sir Michael Sadler has 
submitted to the Leeds City Council a scheme for the 
decoration of the Victoria Hall of the Leeds Town Hall, 
and that the scheme has been approved in principle. 
Professor W. Rothenstein has been entrusted by Sir Michael 
Sadler with the task of selecting artists and approving 
preliminary designs. Professor Rothenstein has invited 
Messrs. Paul and John Nash, Stanley Spencer, Albert 
Rutherston, Jacob Kramer and Edward Wadsworth to 
prepare sketches for panels, symbolizing the local industries 
and the character of the surrounding landscape, for eventual 
submission to the City Council, who will then, it seems, appeal 
to private donors for the necessary subscriptions. We 
trust that donors will not be found wanting when such 
an opportunity occurs of securing permanent decorations 
by a group of talented artists, 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


MansarRD GALLERY.—The London Group. 
GouPiIL GALLERY.—Spells of Russia, by Nicolas Roerich. 
McLEAn’s GALLERIES.—Paintings by Continental Masters. 


THE LONDON GrRoup’s EXHIBITION comes as a welcome 
refreshment between two visits to the Royal Academy. There 
is, we admit, a certain monotony in the endless still-life 
studies of apples and pink tulips and the endless Sickertesque 
glimpses of circus and music-hall. But the monotony is 
supported, given substance, as it were, by much genuine 
preoccupation with problems of pictorial composition, and it 
is a pleasure to follow the development of the painters who 
exhibit with this interesting group. 

Any student or amateur of the arts who is still vague as to 
what the so-called modern movement in painting is all about 
could not do better than examine Mr. Bomberg’s “ Studio ”’ 
(45), which is an elementary demonstration of the fundamental 
principle of the movement. The picture is made up of the 
lower part of an easel, a few floor-boards, a mat and half 
a window ; but these things are not the subject of the picture. 
The subject is the relation of the lines and planes and recessions 
formed by this particular arrangement of the objects. Other 
objects of the same shape and density might create the same 
picture, but an even slightly different arrangement of the same 
objects would create an entirely different picture, because their 
mutual relations in space would be changed. The student 
will not find Mr. Bomberg’s other exhibits so helpful, first 
because they are not so specifically abstract in intention, and 
secondly, because they are relatively unsuccessful attempts at 
compromise. 

Much, however, might be learned from the work of a new- 
comer, Miss Cicely Stock, whose ‘“‘ Saw Mill’’ (27) is, in our 
view, the most notable picture in the exhibition. Here the 
eye travels over the component parts into a remote recession, 
The appeal as a whole is essentially zsthetic, like the appeal 
of Mr. Bomberg’s “‘ Studio,’’ but the objects which form the 
component parts of Miss Stock’s picture are much more 
varied in shape and volume and relation, and the appeal is, 
therefore, at once more complex and more impossible to 
describe in words. ‘‘ Saw Mill”’ has one or two incompletely 
expressed passages, and suffers from a slight tendency to 
woolliness (also evident in Miss Stock’s drawing, 91), but it 
is more satisfying than most of the pictures here because 
it is constructed with a consistent intention to achieve an 
esthetic appeal and is eminently plastic in composition. 

It is more satisfying, for example, than Mr. C. R. W. 
Nevinson’s ‘‘ La Corniche’’ (19), because ‘‘ La Corniche,”’ 
though more interesting than most of Mr. Nevinson’s exhibits 
at his recent exhibition, is a mixture of several points of view. 
It can be analysed into a decorative motif of star-shaped 
palm trees imposed upon a naturalistic painting of a bay, 
with some rather tipsy Cubistic houses sandwiched in between. 
Dogmatic theorists of all kinds will be irritated by the spirit 
of compromise which it reveals, especially as they will have 
to admit that Mr. Nevinson’s eclectic talent has somehow 
jockeyed the picture into effectiveness. Miss Stock’s picture 
is also more satisfying than the exhibits of Mr. Seabrooke and 
Mr. Baynes, because Mr. Seabrooke’s ‘‘ Bay’”’ (48), though 
attractive, is not more than decorative in intention and result, 
and Mr. Baynes’ “ Tulips’”’ (14) is marred by the heavy 
diagonal of the window-sash, which destroys the structure of 
an otherwise delicately composed series of form relations. 

Guiding our imaginary student round the exhibition, we 
have kept the issue as simple as possible, and have, therefore, 
postponed appreciation of a number of quite individual 
artists. The brothers Nash, for example, once more delight 
us with evidence of their subtle sensibilities. Mr. Mark 
Gertler continues with commendable concentration his 
search for a conventional formula of expression. He has 
now come near to finding a working formula for the repre- 
sentation of the human figure, but he has not yet attacked 
the problem in its larger application to the whole world of 
visible things, and he is comparatively uninterested in abstract 
pictorial composition. The same is largely true of Mr. 
Meninsky, an able draughtsman of the John school, whose 
drawings gain little by translation into pictures. Mr. Meninsky 
forgets that the material which will see him through a small 
drawing ‘is apt to prove insufficient for a large oil painting. 
He calls in the help of pretty colours, pink and green and 
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blue; but the artifice is too evident. The picture, which is 
not created de novo, remains palpably an enlargement from a 
drawing, and often a quite lifeless enlargement. Then there 
is Miss Nina Hamnett, who has a remarkable eye for silhouette 
and a stylistic facility of touch, and Mr. Ethelbert White, who 
weaves intriguing and intricate tapestries in his drawings 
and makes his début as a figure painter in a large Pre-Raphaelite 
decoration. Neither Mr. Duncan Grant nor Mrs. Vanessa Bell 
is represented, but expressionism is upheld by Mr. Roger 
Fry in a characteristic flower piece. Finally, we must signal 
Mr. E. M. O’R. Dickey’s ‘“‘ Power-Station’’ (35), a solid 
piece of naturalistic painting seen through a haze of purple 
and green (which is less successful than his study of a Railway 
Junction in the last London Group exhibition) and Mr. W. 
Ratcliffe’s frankly naturalistic ‘and brilliantly executed 
drawing entitled ‘‘ Berkhampsted ”’ (89). 

The Goupil Gallery has arranged an exhibition of some two 
hundred pictures by Nicolas Roerich, who is, we are told, 
an interpreter of the Russian spirit. The phrase is one of 
those vague generalizations which must of necessity mean 
different things to different people. We who know Russia 
and the Russians from the printed page alone, cherish a 
conception of the Russian spirit drawn from Russian literature 
in which we have faith, because it has been presented to us 
through the medium of something which we recognize as 
art. We are unable to find either confirmation or negation 
of our concept in Mr. Roerich’s pictures, because they fail 
in the first place to convince us as works of art. They excite a 
mild interest as decorations executed in harmonies which are 
strange and happen to be repellent to our local taste, but we 
are no more inclined to believe that they represent the Russian 
spirit than to believe that a mandarin’s coat represents the 
soul of China. 

The French pictures now collected at Messrs. McLean’s 
Galleries are more interesting than any works recently shown 
there. It is instructive to see once more characteristic pieces 
by Boudin, Bouguereau, Harpignies, Carriére, Cazin and 
Fantin-Latour. Fantin in ‘‘ Tannhauser at the Venusberg,’’ 
here shown, attacked the same problems which subsequently 
attracted Cézanne, and which had previously attracted 
Etty in ‘‘ Youth on the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm,” and 
Fantin’s relative failure is not without its message to con- 
temporary students. R. H. W. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


An exhibition of recent accessions, by gift and purchase, 
to the Department of Engraving, Illustration and Design, 
has been arranged in Room 132 of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The exhibits include a group of Old Master 
drawings, notably those by Perino del Vaga, Primaticcio and 
Perugino, together with some important ceiling designs by 
Sir James Thornhill. 

Modern draughtsmanship and design is well represented 
by a series of original studies by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A., 
for his painted decorations in the Great Hall of the Skinners’ 
Company, and by a collection of drawings by Sir E. J. Poynter. 
The Poynter drawings range from sketches for details of the 
Museum Grill-Room, the Ashanti war medal and other decora- 
tive work, to figure studies for well-known paintings, such as 
‘‘ Israel in Egypt ’’ and ‘‘ The Catapult.” 

Several water-colour and pencil drawings by Samuel Palmer 
are exhibited, together with a fine series of his etchings, 
chiefly the gift of the late Mrs. J. Merrick Head, of Bath, 
at one time an intimate friend of the artist. An item of 
kindred interest is shown in a first proof of Edward Calvert’s 
woodcut ‘‘ The Ploughman,”’ which Calvert gave to Palmer 
in the early days of their friendship, when both were young and 
ardent disciples of Blake. 

Among modern etchings recently acquired are examples 
of Bauer, Chahine, Lepére, McBey, Robins, Strang, Shepperson 
and Zorn. Among lithographs of note are those by Brangwyn, 
Charles Shannon, J. Poortenaar, G. Bellows, etc.; while 
the revival of woodcutting is represented by the work of 
Gibbings, Ludovic Rodo, Rafié, Molly Power and Mrs. Raverat. 

Of special interest are some designs for Norwich printed 
fabrics made in the early part of last century. In their com- 
bination of black and purple, and use of “‘ jazz’’ patterns, 
they strike a curiously modern note. 
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Music 
THE VIRTUOSO VIOLINIST 


AST week Mr. Lamond drew a full house to the 
L Queen’s Hall to hear him play five of the most 
abstruse sonatas of Beethoven. It was not a 
demonstrative audience, but it was a closely attentive 
one. Nobody would ever describe Mr. Lamond as “ the 
sensational middle-aged pianist.’’ He gave up being 
a child prodigy long ago, and he is still a long way off the 
age when decrepitude brings real popularity. He is not 
at the time of life for being sensational, even if he wished 
tobe thoughtso. Heis merely a great artist who interprets 
the greatest of all music with modest and dignified 
simplicity. By no other means has he attained that 
honourable position which the musical public has accorded 
him. 

Let us suppose for a moment that Mr. Lamond had 
chosen to be not a pianist, but a violinist. He would 
in that case have become the same sort of player as 
Joachim. Yet it may be doubted whether he could 
have filled the Queen’s Hall for a programme of Bach’s 
unaccompanied sonatas. The “ Kreutzer”’ would have 
drawn an audience, but to perform the “‘ Kreutzer ”’ he 
would have had to engage a pianist of approximately 
equal reputation. The solo pianist can take his choice 
from the music of three centuries; he can make up a 
first-class programme in any style and up to any degree 
of difficulty. The violinist, when he wishes to give a 
concert by himself, is in a very different position. He 
can give a sonata recital, he can lead a quartet ; but 
there are many excellent players who feel now and then 
that quartet concerts and sonata recitals are not enough. 
They want, for one evening at any rate, to stand alune 
and express their own personalities without the restricting 
influence of partnership on equal terms. It is a perfectly 
legitimate ambition. Yet the fact remains that of all 
concerts which profess to be serious, the violin recital is 
generally the dullest and the least artistic. There will 
be a concerto, with the orchestral part played on the 
pianoforte by an average respectable accompanist ; but 
as nobody wants to listen to him scrambling through 
an awkward arrangement of the long introductory éutti 
while the violinist stands uncomfortably idle, unable 
even to screw up his courage by joining in unnoticed 
as many do when they play with an orchestra, the ¢utti 
is scrapped altogether and the structural balance of the 
work destroyed. It may be dull to listen to an orchestral 
introduction played on the pianoforte, and the pianoforte 
can never give the effect of mass and weight which even 
a small orchestra produces; but the treatment of the 
subjects in the solo part requires in most cases the 
preliminary statement of the orchestra in order to make 
it properly intelligible. 

After the concerto comes the group of pretty little 
things—the Chopin nocturne and the rest selected from 
that mass of ‘‘ hyphenated music’”’ on which violinists 
are far more dependent than any virtuoso pianist. And 
then, to wind up with, Bazzini’s ‘‘ Ronde des Lutins”’ or 
something in the Hungarian manner. It is not altogether 
the fault of the wretched violinist. ‘“‘ You can’t be always 
playing sonatas,” he says with perfect justice. But 
whereas the pianist has Schumann’s “ Carnaval,” Chopin’s 
Nocturnes and Impromptus, Brahms’ Intermezzi, to 
say nothing of all the modern literature of short or 
moderately short pianoforte pieces, the violinist has 
practically nothing whatever that corresponds to it. 
Composers of repute will write violin sonatas and quartets, 
but since the days of Paganini they have utterly refused 
to write miscellaneous pieces for the violin. 
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In the eighteenth century people wrote sonatas and 
concertos for the violin because they wanted to play 
on their fiddles the same sort of music that the Senesinos 
and Farinellis were singing at the opera. They cast 
their music in the ‘‘sonata’’ form because it was the 
standard form of the operatic aria. Until the pianoforte 
became the common domestic instrument the accompani- 
ments were of very slight importance. It was only the 
development of the pianoforte that made the violin sonata 
a partnership on equal terms. 

Paganini and Spohr were the last of the old generation 
of violinist-composers. Corelli, Tartini and the rest 
were all violinists themselves as well as composers—real 
violinists, not just composers who occasionally took up 
the viola like Mozart and Beethoven. It is as composers 
that we remember them to-day ; Paganini is no exception, 
and Spohr, if he is remembered at all, is remembered less 
for his violin music than for his oratorios. But in the 
nineteenth century the best composers did not become 
violinists, although many violinists went on trying to 
be composers. Modern music has developed almost 
entirely from the pianoforte. The pianoforte has led 
the way in harmonic experiment, in modernity of expres- 
sion, and also in modernity of execution. Looking at the 
purely technical side, there has been an enormous advance 
during the last hundred years. Of the violin that cannot 
be said. The virtuoso of to-day who wants to exhibit 
his technique can find nothing more showy than Paganini. 
Modern virtuoso music for the violin may be more difficult 
in certain directions, but it is completely out of touch 
with modern pianoforte or orchestral music. One never 
hears anything that would have puzzled Paganini in 
a musical sense at all. He might have been puzzled by 
the violin concertos of Delius and Elgar, but difficult 
as they are, they do not belong to the category of virtuoso 
music. 

This is perhaps the appropriate moment for a digression 
on the nature of virtuoso music. The sort of stuff that 
fiddlers love remains old-fashioned because it is designed 
to allow the player to concentrate all his attention on 
mechanical dexterity. Mechanical dexterity does require 
a certain mental concentration, and in order to economize 
brain-power the composer exacts a minimum of concentra- 
tion on purely musical difficulties. When music is at all 
new or original the player has to know in his own mind 
what the next note is to sound like before he plays it. 
That requires mental effort. When music is written in 
the conventional rut, the finding the right note becomes 
largely automatic. Pianists now play with perfect ease 
certain types of scale and arpeggio which in Clementi’s 
day would have been regarded as being not music at all. 
The whole tone scale will very soon be within the grasp 
of the sort of people who play “La Priére d’une Vierge.” 
But violinists, it seems, are still living in the days of Thekla 
Badarzewska. 

Their virtuosity has contributed nothing to modern 
music. Paganini was the spiritual father of Liszt, and 
so the ancestor of all modern pianoforte music ; but in 
the direct line he has had no progeny worthy of his name. 
The technical achievements of the pianist are absorbed 
into serious artistic music; indeed, many of the most 
remarkable technical achievements originate with serious 
artistic music. But the virtuoso music which the modern 
sensational violinist plays has no connexion with modern 
chamber-music at all. The composers of quartets and 
sonatas entirely ignore the “pluie de perles” which 
Bazzini, Hubay, Popper and the res‘ have cast before them. 
Yet there is no reason why it should be regarded as immoral 
to write melodies in harmonics or pizzicatos for the left 
hand. Paganini still remains a great composer ; if any- 
one doubt this, let him go and hear Miss Jelly d’Aranyi. 

EDWARD J. DENT 
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WAGNER AND GREEK TRAGEDY 


WaGNER’s DRAMAS AND GREEK TRAGEDY. By Pearl Cleveland 
Wilson, Ph.D. (New York, Columbia University Press. 
6s. 6d. net.) 


NY thesis, as we all know, can be prejudiced by a too 
A great anxiety to prove it; and the thesis contained 
in this volume, which is briefly that Wagner’s 
music-dramas have a close resemblance in form to Greek 
tragedy, is spoiled by the authoress’s accentuation of 
resemblances which have no significance, in the shadow 
of which the significant resemblances are lost in gloom. 
Mrs. Wilson’s industry would be admirable if it were 
equalled by her discrimination, but, as it is, it confuses 
her argument instead of defining it. When she discovers 
similarities, for instance, between Odysseus and the 
“Flying Dutchman,” and between ‘‘Calypso who keeps 
Odysseus on her island”’ and Venus who “‘ keeps Tannhauser 
in her grotto”; and when she says that ‘the story of 
‘Lohengrin’ resembles that of Zeus and Semele’’; it 
is obvious that she is mistaking for a mere resemblance 
between Wagner and the Greek what is in reality a 
similarity of racial myths. We know, however, that 
myths the world over have not only a superficial, but a 
fundamental similarity; and the resemblances between 
the myths treated by the Greek tragedians and Wagner 
are, therefore, not surprising, but to be expected. Many of 
the other resemblances discovered by Mrs. Wilson are, 
it is to be feared, equally without foundation. The 
“tender glow of a daughter’s love,”’ which she makes the 
bond between Antigone and Briinnhilde, unites both to 
Cordelia ; ‘‘ the perfect clarity of youthful innocence,” of 
which Ion and Elsa are the types, can be paralleled by 
scores of examples from English literature alone; and 
Prometheus and Siegfried have a “flame of courage’’ no 
more ‘“‘ unquenchable”’ than Milton’s Satan and Ibsen’s 
Brand. These resemblances are not resemblances which 
define either Greek tragedy or the music dramas of Wagner. 
Yet that there is a resemblance the volume leaves one 
with little doubt. The most relevant chapter is that upon 
‘““Wagner’s Use of the Orchestra as a Medium of Poetic 
Expression.”” It is clear that Wagner tried to make the 
orchestra fulfil the r6le of chorus, as well, of course, as to 
do much more. The question, indeed, is not whether 
there is a resemblance between ‘‘ The Ring” and the 
‘“Oresteia,”” but whether Wagner imitated Greek tragedy. 
There is little doubt that he did. 


THE GLASTONBURY PLAYERS 


A Lonpon CoMMITTEE has been formed, with Sir Edward 
Elgar as Chairman, to bring the Glastonbury Players to 
London. In view of the remoteness of Glastonbury and the 
limitation of its capacity for visitors, it has been felt that 
some special steps should be taken to bring before a larger 
public the musical and dramatic work now being carried on 
in the little town under the direction of Mr. Rutland Boughton. 
Since August, 1914, when the work began (and despite a 
breach of over two years when Mr. Boughton was doing 
military service), over a hundred performances have been 
given and six new British operas have been produced. At 
the last Summer Festival the tiny local hall proved as 
inadequate for the audiences as it has always been for the 
performers. 


The London Committee has therefore arranged with Miss 
Baylis to give the company a fortnight’s season at the Old 
Vic, from May 31 to June 9. The Players will bring to town 
Mr. Boughton’s ‘‘ Immortal Hour,’’ which, since its production 
in 1914, has received the Carnegie award. Two other quite 
distinct shows will be given: the seventeenth-century masque 

Venus and Adonis,” by John Blow, and a programme of 
choral ballets and dances. The conductor will be Mr. Charles 
Kennedy-Scott, who helped the Glastonbury people when 
rfist they produced ‘‘ The Immortal Hour ”’ in 1914. 
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CONCERTS 


THE sixth concert of the 108th season of the Philharmonic 
Society provided a rather dull programme. Rachmaninov’s 
Symphony in E minor is a professorial work which always 
does what it should (except in the excessive use of muted 
horns) ; it has no surprises and very little interest. Much the 
same might be said of Madame Nielka’s singing, which was 
correct, but not very inspiring. A smaller hall would have 
given the singer a fairer chance; the scena from Gluck’s 
“‘ Iphigenia in Tauris ’’ ending in the aria ‘‘ O toi, qui prolongeas 
mes jours,’ wants to be sung with immense volume and 
conviction to make it a success. All the deficiencies of the 
programme were made up for by Madame Suggia’s playing of 
the Bach unaccompanied Suite (or most of it) in C major. 
Her playing of Bach is superb, alike in beauty of style, 
understanding of the music and the singing quality of the tone 
produced. There are a dignity, volume and sweep about those 
dance movements as interpreted by Madame Suggia which 
no one else can attain. Is it after all purely a question of 
technique, and a fact that there are only one or two ’cellists 
in the world whose technique is really faultless ? It is seldom 
indeed that such perfection of technique is united with such 
an understanding. Lalo’sConcerto in any other hands seems 
detestable ; Madame Suggia made it sound like great music, 
and was worthily accompanied by the orchestra under 
Mr. Landon Ronald’s direction. 

THE British Music Society’s concerts last week certainly 
proved the necessity for the Society’s existence, and also 
demonstrated the wisdom of its pronouncement that “ all- 
British concerts are not to be recommended.’ Some people 
seem to have assumed that the Society intended to give a 
festival of purely British music, and criticized it severely 
for including foreign works in its programmes. It would 
probably have drawn larger audiences to hear what was good 
in British music if it had had the courage to be more severe 
in its choice and less exclusive of foreign works. Undoubtedly 
the greatest success of all the programmes was the performance 
of Vaughan Williams’ “‘ London Symphony.” It has been con- 
siderably revised by the composer, and may now be regarded 
as in its final definite shape. Mr. Albert Coates thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the work and secured a magnificent 
performance of it, the finest performance which it has yet 
received ; but at the same time we must not forget to honour 
Mr. Geoffrey Toye and Mr. Adrian Boult, who bore the brunt 
of introducing the symphony at a time when it was less clear 
in expression and audiences less prepared to understand it. 
‘* Heldenleben’”’ was sacrificed to the protests of a few noisy 
persons who for some reason have made up their minds that 
it represents Prussian militarism. Scriabin’s “‘ Poem ot 
Ecstasy ’’ was substituted for it, and supplied an equal amount 
of noise and sentimentality without endangering the patriotic 
reputation of its admirers. 

The discussions held during the three mornings of the 
Congress were less exciting, but more valuable as an earnest 
of the Society’s intentions. The various chairmen were 
thoroughly efficient in keeping business to practical lines, and 
the majority of the speakers made really sound and useful 
contributions to questions which are of fundamental import- 
ance to the welfare of British music. 

THE Bohemian Czech Quartet started their series of five 
concerts with a Czech programme that included quartets by 
Dvorak and Novak, and a pianoforte quintet by Josef Suk, 
who has for many years been a member of the quartet. This 
last work was composed in 1893, when it was dedicated to 
Brahms, and revised quite recently. In certain places ‘the 
revisions are very conspicuous, but it cannot be said that they 
have produced a happy result. The quintet is a sound piece 
of nineteenth-century writing, and the addition of a few modern 
harmonies has only accentuated the old-fashioned character 
of the rest. The quartet by Novak is by no means a new 
work, but shows real originality of treatment and deserves to 
be heard oftener. The second concert brought us Schumann, 
Brahms and Schubert, and the third a classical programme. 
It would have been better, in view of London audiences, to 
make the programmes less homogeneous and to distribute 
the classics and early romantics over the series. Most 
supporters of chamber music in this country are people who 
prefer to hear the older works, though often quite willing to 
sit out more modern musics 
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Drama 
TOYING WITH UTOPIA 


LITTLE THEATRE.—‘ Husbands for All.” By G. E. Jennings. 


T is the Utopians who make Utopia a bore. Who cares 
| a jot under what strange laws imaginary peoples 
groan? But to see the society in which we live 
turned topsy-turvy—that is always worth the price of 
admission. The thrill with which we read in “ The 
Sleeper Awakes ”’ of the “‘ charming little woman ”’ who was 
“one of the subsidiary wives of the Anglican Bishop of 
London ” would not be felt if we substituted for the last 
words the Grand Lama of Nephelococcygia. Therefore let 
authors plan their Utopias not in the clouds, but in the 
future—in as near a future as imagination will allow. 

The author of ‘‘ Husbands for All”’ has grasped this 
important principle. The play takes place “‘ a few years 
hence,” and London does service for the Isle of Utopia. 
To the eye not much is changed. Pictures have gone 
from bad to worse, which seems a likely evolution, and 
fashions have grown extremely unbecoming, a forecast 
which, after glancing through the first number of Femina, 
we feel to be unduly dismal. Yet really everything has 
changed. The Government—here indeed Miss Jennings 
makes a heavy call on our imaginative second-wind—takes 
the problems of peace as seriously as those of war. There 
is a Controller of everything who actually controls. The 
food shortage is remedied by compulsory tabloids, the 
servant-problem by prohibiting servants (perhaps we 
exaggerate the change in official methods), war-slang is 
taboo, and, as the difficulty of the birth-rate remains, 
a form of marital conscription isimposed. By the ‘“‘ Lateral 
Marriages Act *’ you not only may but must, unless you 
can wangle an exemption (we should be fined for the 
phrase in wise Utopia), fool a medical board, or exhibit 
seven children, have at least two wives. Applied, not to 
Plato’s guardians, but (so to speak) to ourselves, this 
measure is full of entertaining possibilities. 

We fear Miss Jennings has not made the most of them. 
She has achieved neither a Shavian apologia for the new 
order, nor a Gilbertian vindication of the old. When we 
heard of a gentleman who had selected for his marriages 
the girl from the dairy and the lift-woman at Earl’s Court 
Tube, our hopes rose high. When the trio appeared in the 
habiliments, and accompanied by the jests of, Victorian 
farce they were killed, scarcely to revive at any later 
moment of the evening. From the episode of the simple- 
hearted hubby, John Eastwood, who preferred to go to 
Dartmoor as a “ conchie ’’ rather than pain his sweet little 
wife by taking his legal second, no more fun could be 
expected than Mr. Malcolm Cherry’s admirable laconic 
comedy and Miss Doris Lytton’s sympathetic charm put 
into it. Something, we thought, might possibly be in 
store when a wicked Parliament raised the age-limit for 
marital service and entangled the profoundly celibate- 
souled Controller, Austin Murray, in his own net, but 
nothing above the farce level came of it. Nor was Mr. 
Campbell Gullan’s staccato style particularly adapted to the 
part of the austere legislator. Miss Dorothy Minto, on the 
other hand, did everything for ‘‘ Jemima,”’ the illegitimate 
maid-of-all-work, and (we rather gathered) the raisonneuse 
of the piece, opposing cockney sentiment to scientific 
State-management in the dialect which Miss Jennings 
wields with rare force. 

Moreover, though Jemima may have knocked some sense 
into the Controller, and induced him, while taking to his 
breast his charming secretary, Coral Edison (Miss Edna 
Best), to vow that his Act should “ go up the chimney 
to-morrow,’’ we do not see what power she had to cut the 
knot this way. Evenin Utopia, if Utopia isa parliamentary 
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State, laws do not vanish in smoke because the man who 
brought them in is tired of them. Fable has its rules as 
stringent as those of fact,and Miss Jennings’ conclusion is 
not a conclusion at all. You need not enter Utopia unless 
you wish to, but once you are in you can’t get out by the 
chimney. D. L. M. 


ART VERSUS ARGUMENT 


St. MARTIN’s THEATRE.—“‘ The Skin Game.”’ By John Galsworthy. 


Tot is a moment in Mr. Galsworthy’s earlier play 
“The Silver Box” at which a window is lifted 
and the moan of desolate children drifts up in 
accusation from the street to the listening rich man who 
is the cause of their plight. It is sheer melodrama thrust 
on a piece of work which in other respects held conviction, 
if not significance ; an old stage trick, this cry heard for 
an instant “ off,’’ familiar as that of the strange face at a 
window, and there is hardly an example of his writings 
for the theatre into which Mr. Galsworthy has not 
introduced some sort of equivalent. Since we know him as 
an idealist whose energy is concentrated upon the blending 
of art and argument, our deduction is that he is not 
altogether at ease about these remarkable dramas of his, 
each written with the severity and precision of a legal 
tribune, his characters as aloof from one another, though 
they be kinsfolk by virtue of blood or love, as obligation 
would make them once they had entered the judgment 
chamber of actual life. He seems aware of some quality 
lacking that might make his play an awakener of the 
imagination ; and . . . we would have our hesitation well 
apparent before venturing to account for such an experienced 
writer’s use of these puerilities of sensationalism as his one 
way of trying to quicken with colour and warmth and 
vitality what otherwise is nothing more than a dramatic 
treatise on the futility or inevitability of certain modes of 
action. 
In “The Skin Game” Mr. Galsworthy employs for 
a similar purpose what has long been the common possession 
of theatre-craftsmen—an awareness of the infinite possi- 
bilities of the stealthily opening door. There is, of course, 
no reason why these common possessions should not 
be made use of by him; the greatest of all playmakers 
rang the changes on a ghost already worn by overwork 
to the merest shadow. But the maid at the St. Martin’s 
who spies on her mistress (with an uncanny and never- 
ceasing smile) by peering through the door for a moment 
and withdrawing—peering for similar moments, indeed, 
throughout the scene—appears to have no part whatever 
in the play’s unity, the information she is able to gather 
leaking out at the crisis through distinctly other channels. 
Incongruous to extremity is this melodramatic element in 
relation to Mr. Galsworthy’s general scheme ; and we are 
tempted to suggest that if he must follow a blind alley he 
might just as well have gone a step further and made the 
butler peer through a second door at the same moment as 
the maid peers through the first. The double espionage 
would be equally legitimate, possibly less ridiculous, and 
far more sinister. f 
By any such cheapening of his method Mr. Galsworthy 
is in danger of missing completely the only true way out 
of the trouble. He has the actors, Miss Meggie Albanesi, 
Miss Helen Haye, Miss Mary Clare, and Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn would be reliable in face of any demand he could 
make. The materials of his expression are adequate 
enough in themselves; in “‘ The Skin Game’”’ there are 
the aristocratic Hillcrists pitched in bitter feud against the 
‘* self-made ’’ Hornblowers ; and there is Mr. Hornblower’s 
daughter-in-law, whose sordid past is discovered and made 
deadly use of by Mrs. Hillcrist. If a dramatist were to 
work on such a theme as an artist and with the artist’s 
freedom, the warmth and colour and vitality would come 
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of their own accord, nor would it be his fault if his audiences 
left the theatre asking, incidentally, what lesson he intended. 
But it is certainly Mr. Galsworthy’s fault that after his 
latest play we do nothing but wonder if he is trying to 
prophesy how foul the ultimate weapons of the possessing 
class will be, or if women are the more cruel and ruthless 
as a sex. The work of the artist may conceivably end in 
argument, but Mr. Galsworthy cannot hope to develop an 
argument into a work of art. T. M. 


Correspondence 


THE GRAVES OF THE FALLEN 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, having examined the proposals of the War Graves 
Commission embodied in the descriptive account entitled 
“The Graves of the Fallen,’’ consider them extremely 
satisfactory. They especially urge that the principle of 
uniform headstones, combined with the accentuating features 
of a cross of sacrifice and stone of remembrance, should be 
maintained as a fine esthetic expression of the common 
service and sacrifice they commemorate. They further urge 
that the advice of the competent designers employed by the 
Commission should be accepted without reserve in order to 
ensure simple and dignified treatment of the War Cemeteries 
abroad. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
Joun W. Simpson, President. 
Tan MAcCALISTER, Secretary. 
9, Conduit Street, W.1, 
April 24, 1920. 


THE MECHANICS OF ELIZABETHAN PLAYWRITING 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—Mr. W. J. Lawrence is no doubt right in maintaining 
in his article under the above title (ATHEN£UM, April 30, 
p. 575) that in drawing their characters the Elizabethan 
dramatists often took into account the physical peculiarities 
of the actors who were to interpret them. But one of his 
examples, I think, is based on a misunderstanding. He 
writes: ‘‘ There could be no point in Lady Macbeth’s 
reflection, 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements, 


unless a hoarse-voiced hireling had been specially chosen to 
play the part of the messenger.’’ But, as it seems to me, this 
reflection is prompted not by the voice of the servant who 
appears on the stage, but by his description of the actual 
messenger. This man, whom we do not see or hear at all, 
has travelled at top speed to announce the king’s approach, 
and 

Almost dead for breath had scarcely more 

Than would make up his message. 
It is this picture of the breathless courier gasping out his 
great news that suggests to the Lady the hoarse croaking of 
the raven, not any peculiarity in his fellow-servant who 
merely brings in the message. 

Yours, &c., 


May 9, 1920. GORDON CROSSE. 


S1r,—Permit me to correct Mi. W. J. Lawrence’s statement 
concerning my list of the characters in Shakespeare which 
are definitely thin men, almost Living Skeletons, and were 
obviously intended to display an individual personality. 

I adduced the Apothecary, Pinch, Robert Falconbridge, 
the First Beadle, Holofernes, Starveling, and Petruchio’s 
Tailor, as characters specially invented for this actor. Gaunt, 
4Egeon, Egeus, Feeble, would also be suitable for him. These 
are all small parts in the earlier plays. Since the Stratford 
Town edition appeared, I have identified the particular actor : 
the Quarto of ‘‘2 Henry IV.’’ names, instead of ‘‘ Beadle,”’ 
the actor Sincklo., 
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There is at present no clue to the identity of the female 
impersonators—one short, one tall—who are required in the 
earlier and middle comedies. 

This theory, that Shakespeare adapted his conceptions to 
the physical peculiarities of his interpreters, I developed more 
than forty years ago; it much interested Halliwell-Phillipps, 
G. A. Sala, and especially Professor Dowden. See also Seccombe 
and Allen’s ‘‘ Age of Shakespeare,’’ ii. 102. It appears to me 
that Shakespearian investigation should follow this and 
similar lines. At the end of ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors’’ every 
character is on the stage, except Pinch. Why is he absent ? 
He was required to play #geon. Cordelia disappears after 
the opening of ‘‘ King Lear’’; the Fool then appears; after 
Act III. he disappears, and Cordelia reappears. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Davey. 

89, Montpelier Road, Brighton. 


MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DeEaAR S1r,—Reading through a book titled ‘“‘ Impressions 
and Comments,” by Havelock Ellis, I was attracted by the 
following paragraph : 

Why is it that, notwithstanding my profound admiration for 
Beethoven, and the delight he frequently gives me, I yet feel so 
disquieted by that master and so restively hostile to his prevailing 
temper? I always feel that he isa Satan among musicians, a fallen 
angel in the darkness who is perpetually seeking to fight his way back 
to happiness, and to enter on the impossible task of taking the 
Kingdom of Heaven by violence. 

This paragraph is striking because it proves conclusively 
the mastership of Beethoven. Not that this fact has ever 
required any proof, but a remark such as this serves well to 
show that his music is Beethoven’s autobiography. 

I assume that the writer was, at the time of writing. 
unacquainted with the character of Beethoven’s life. It 
is, I think, almost generally known (I impute nothing to Mr. 
Havelock Ellis) that Beethoven, from his childhood, waged 
perpetual warfare against adversity in every shape and form, 
Hunger, impecuniousness, and unrecognized talents burdened 
his youth, and, just as he was entering on, and beginning to 
enjoy, a more fortunate phase in his career, he was visited with 
that infliction, difficult above all things for a man of his 
character and temperament to bear, deafness. And yet 
through all his adversity he was striving after ‘‘ joy,” which 
for a brief period only he tasted. And even that period 
brought him no material gain. It was the joy of the con- 
queror over his suffering, but his suffering did not cease. 
“ Sacrifice, sacrifice always the trifles of life to art,’”’ was his 
motto. 

I do not propose to write a biography of Beethoven’s life. 
I write with the intention of attempting to remind people of 
a latterly much-forgotten fact, that music has a meaning 
and an interpretation by which impressionable men and 
women may profit. 

Few can deny the regrettable fact that the standard of 
music is deteriorating. I refuse to believe, however, that 
the mind of the average person is so shallow as to prefer the 
inane strains of a popular rag-time to the works of a master 
of music. After all, what is the result of the former but a 
momentary esthetic exhilaration as opposed to the soul- 
scouring and uplifting influence of the latter ? 

One has been hearing lately of the moral digression of the 
world, said to be attributable to the war. Indirectly I have 
no doubt this is true, but I am firmly convinced that the 
digression is, to a very great extent, due to the rapid growth 
of cheap and sensuous music which has affected less stable 
wills. 

Life is the moulding of ideals to form a harmony, and one’s 
ideals are drawn from the surrounding atmosphere. If, there- 
fore, this atmosphere is corrupt with sensuousness, our ideals 
will have a flimsy basis and life will hold but little harmony. 
When, however, this phase has passed—and I am certain 
that, when the world has ceased to simmer over the furnace 
of the last five years, it will pass—music will again attain its 
exalted peak from which it has been temporarily dislodged, 
and the world will thrill to the pean of its redemption. 

M. B. (of the Indian Army). 
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Foreign Literature 
THE LIFE OF FOGAZZARO 


La Vita pi Antonio FoGazzaro. By TommasoGallarati-Scotti# 
(Milan, Baldini & Castoldi. 10 lire.) 


O those who know Fogazzaro from his books alone 
this biography will be both a revelation and a 
confirmation. He was no regular purveyor 
of a yearly volume, and even the most superficial of 
readers must have guessed that he put a good deal of 
himself into each of his novels. But we now know that 
they are a reflection of his personal history to a far greater 
extent than most people can possibly have realized. Sig. 
Gallarati-Scotti describes the surroundings of the early 
years in considerable detail—the tyrannical old grand- 
father, the religious upbringing by that true Catholic 
and patriot, his father, and the influence of his saintly 
aunt and uncle, Sister Maria Innocente and Don Giuseppe, 
with the schooldays in Vicenza, where Zanella, who intro- 
duced him to Heine, was his tutor. Then came the 
university, first at Padua and afterwards at Turin, where 
he did little but enjoy himself, Luigi Luzzati being a 
fellow-student and afterwards a lifelong friend. Arrigo 
Boito’s friendship dated from early days in Milan. 
Fogazzaro took up the law to please his father, sorely 
against his will, the family then being in financial diffi- 
culties, but he abandoned it before his marriage. He 
had always wished to devote himself to literature, though 
even Zanella discouraged the idea, and he never seriously 
weakened in his purpose. 

As a young man Fogazzaro had lost his faith, but for one 
of his temperament a return to the Church was only a 
question of time. His conversion, which was as sudden 
and as genuine as Manzoni’s, followed upon the reading 
of Gratry’s ‘‘ Philosophie du Crédo.”’ Fogazzaro’s mystical 
tendencies date from early childhood, when at Oria he 
was suddenly seized with an irresistible conviction “‘ that 
in the things around me, in the dearly loved country, 
there was a Spirit, a living Being which understood me 
and loved me in return”; and he never lost this sense 
of intimate communion with Nature, which largely inspired 
his first book, the volume of poems devoted to his beloved 
Valsolda. 

Sig. Gallarati-Scotti tells us that Fogazzaro’s whole life 
was a long struggle against the temptations of the senses, 
against an overmastering sensuality ‘“‘ that can turn every- 
thing to ashes, pervert everything’’; and he adds that, 
had he once yielded, as Corrado Silla yields in ‘‘ Malombra ”’ 
—for Silla shows us Fogazzaro in his tempestuous youth— 
his end would have been no less tragic. Our author calls 
the early novels the novels of temptation. Marina in 
“Malombra’”’ is obviously little more than the romantic 
dream of an imaginative youth, whereas Edith “ is only the 
reaction of conscience and religious feeling, born of terror 
of the pit.” Henceforth, however, Fogazzaro drew from 
life, and we know that ‘“ Daniele Cortis”’ is a faithful 
picture of his own temptations. Elena, we learn, is a 
real woman who had lost her faith and whom he en- 
deavoured to convert. The extracts from his note-books 
and his letters to her show the depth of his love, but the 
single entry in English, ‘‘ Friend, not lover. Never,” 
explains everything. For it appears that, like Elena, 
she actually left Fogazzaro at his own bidding, yielding 
to the scruples of a faith she did not share, though he 
never ceased to love her. This mystic friendship with 
Elena gave Fogazzaro a new life, a manly sense 
of vigour, of freshness, of spiritual youth. Though the 
next novel, “Il Mistero del Poeta,” is certainly his 
weakest, it is necessary for the understanding of its 
author. Violet is no longer the temptress, but the heavenly 
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guide, the Beatrice; for to Fogazzaro earthly love is 
“the beginning of the divine and a path to things eternal.”’ 
But in order that she might fulfil her mission he has to 
remove her from the world, just as he put the sea between 
Daniele and Elena. The man who had loved Marina 
and Elena could never have found peace even in marriage 
with Violet. 

He belongs to the family of those great, unhappy spirits to whom 
Christianity, while offering every hope of the future, can bring no 
peace in the present. He is the last of the Catholic romantics, 
sicklied o’er with that religious melancholy that comes from a heart 
which cannot abandonitself completely to the Divine will, but which 
is conscious of the life eternal from having tasted of it. For such 
tortured spirits earthly happiness is always an unattainable myth. 
The mystic solution is the only solution, death the one hope, the 
life beyond the grave the one reality. 

For a moment the sensual side of Fogazzaro was at 
rest, and then every other feeling was soon swallowed up 
in the great sorrow of his life, the death of his only son. 
It was in these circumstances, when the whole man was 
for once in perfect balance, that he wrote “ Piccolo Mondo 
Antico.” This is undoubtedly his best book, his one 
complete artistic success, since the religious and other 
aspects are all completely merged in the work of art. The 
scene is laid in his own Valsolda, while Franco is his father 
and all the other characters are drawn from life. And to 
our mind it will be read long after novels like “‘ The Saint ” 
or even “ Daniele Cortis’’ are as dead as the problems 
which loom so large in them. The success was immediate, 
and soon after its appearance Fogazzaro was made a 
Senator. 

But this peace was not to last. Jeanne Dessalle of 
** Piccolo Mondo Moderno ”’ is again a real woman. Much 
younger than Fogazzaro, she fascinated him for a time. 
She also appears to have appealed to him to give her the 
faith she did not possess. Maironi, though Fogazzaro 
expressly declares that he never loved Jeanne, obviously 
possesses Fogazzaro’s own weaknesses, and his creator 
deliberately endowed him with them. But Sig. Gallarati- 
Scotti sees that they were a fatal bar to his conceivably 
becoming a great reforming saint of the Church. The 
interviews with the Pope and the Ministers ring hopelessly 
false. 

Fogazzaro’s relations with the Modernists and _ his 
attempts to reconcile science and religion are, of course, 
fully discussed here. His submission to the Church 
after ‘“‘ The Saint” had been put on the Index alienated 
from him not only the Modernists, but the Liberals, who 
even attempted to have his name removed from the 
“Consiglio Superiore per la Pubblica Istruzione,’’ while 
the Clericals refused to believe that it was genuine. But 
Fogazzaro was a fervent Catholic, if no Clerical. He 
believed as firmly in the Roman Church as he did in the 
need for its reform, while he was tolerant of other Christian 
Churches. To him the religious life meant “ charity, life, 
action.”” Ina document he left behind him he says : 

The world cares little about theologies, old or new, or about the 
authors and writers of the Scriptures, but in a religious man it 
respects the faith that expresses itself in an elevated morality. .., 
The world is Christian at least in this, that it judges the tree by the 
fruit. 

These are the aspects of Fogazzaro with which this 
biography is largely concerned, for its author is an 
enthusiastic Modernist, and we confess that it leaves 
us with a sense of incompleteness. We miss the 
virility and energy of the man of affairs, the broad sym- 
pathy with all sorts and conditions of men that enabled 
Fogazzaro to people his books with a host of living men 
and women. Above all we miss the humour, though it 
flashes out occasionally in Fogazzaro’s own letters and 
notes, and we are expressly told that it did not desert 
him, even in his last illness, when he re-read several of 
the novels of his beloved Dickens; and his humour is 
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a quality in which he is as near to Manzoni as in his religion. 
It is this broadly human side that enables many who have 
no sympathy with Fogazzaro’s ideas to delight in his novels, 
and Sig. Gallarati-Scotti hardly seems to us to have 
brought it out sufficiently in his “ Life,” valuable and 
profoundly interesting though it undoubtedly is. 

L. C.-M. 


THE SCIENCE OF CONSERVATISM 


Les SYSTEMES SOCIAUX ET L’ORGANISATION DES NATIONS MODERNES. 
ParA.L.Galéot. (Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale. _15fr.) 


AKE the first two columns in /’ Action Frangaise, 
remove from them all M. Daudet’s genius for 
venomous scurrility, inflate them with the science 
of sociology until they fill 400 pages—the result is M. 
Galéot’s book on the organization of modern society. And 
a very interesting result it is for the psychologist and the 
sociologist. Here is a man who appears sincerely to 
believe that he is a scientist, that he has arrived at his 
political beliefs by induction, that he can conclusively 
demonstrate certain truths about what he calls the 
“rational-experimental organization of human society.” 
Yet all this tremendous parade and paraphernalia of 
science and logic and terminology cannot conceal the 
little seed which has produced this exuberant flowering 
of philosophy. M. Galéot is a French royalist; M. 
Galéot is a reader of l’Action Frangaise ; M. Galéot dislikes 
the Socialists. There is the seed of prejudice; the 
interesting thing is to watch the process by which it 
flowers into an elaborate scientific system which proves 
that Liberalism, Democracy, and Socialism are false organic 
systems of society and produce nothing but material and 
moral misery, and that the only “ rational-experimental ” 
system, particularly for France, is a monarchy based on the 
sanctity of private property. A monarchy is the only 
rational form of human organization because, savs M. 
Galéot, the qualities required in the head of a State are 
“specialization and continuity.’’ The probabilities are 
that a hereditary monarch will be better endowed by 
nature with the qualities necessary for the head of a 
State than anyone else. In fact, kings are very rarely 
bad, sometimes excellent, and usually good and wise. 
Such kings give their countries discipline and peace. 
Witness the history of France; whenever there has not 
been a descendant of Hugh Capet at the head of the 
government there has been nothing but misery, invasions, 
and disasters. Consider, too, the kings of England, Belgium, 
Serbia, and Roumania. Even Nicholas II., though he had 
certain faults, was not as bad as Lenin. And then there 
rises up before the disciple of M. Daudet the spectre of 
Wilhelm II. What is he to say of Wilhelm II., a king and 
a legitimate king who hated Socialists, Liberals, and 
Democrats? Well, being a good Frenchman, he has to 
admit that Wilhelm IT. “‘ showed himself morally inferior,” 
but “that is the temperament of the whole German 
race.” 

It is difficult to say whether M. Galéot’s love of kings 
or his hatred of Democracy and Socialism is the stronger. 
They are certainly the twin bases of his rational-experi- 
mental system. It is a great pity that he has given his 
intellect, such as it is, so completely into the hands of his 
emotional prejudices. Despite the immense output in 
France and England of books dealing with the State and 
political and industrial organization, there is still room for a 
really ruthless investigation of the postulates and axioms 
of Democracy and Socialism, and a testing of them in the 
fire of experience. M, Galéot intends his book to be a 
guide for his fellow -countrymen at a difficult and 
dangerous point in their history, but his methods are too 
ill-tempered, confused, and pretentious to be of much 
assistance. 
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PREHISTORIC ADVENTURES 


Le Fétin G£ant. Par J.-H. Rosny ainé. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit. 
5fr.) 


T is all no doubt a little absurd, but not the less 
pleasant on that account. Our mind was prejudiced 
unfavourably. This wase story, we gathered, dealing 

with Primitive Man. A blurred, uneasy recollection arose 
in our mind, shifting images of primitive man, whole 
tribes of primitive man and woman, clustering about 
fires, engaged in primitive occupations, dressed in primitive 
—but perfectly respectable—furs, carrying primitive 
weapons ; all this with an air at once uneasy and com- 
placent, furtively dashing, ferociously banal. It was a 
French film, perhaps an adaptation of one of M. Rosny’s 
books ; but certainly it lacked M. Rosny’s atmosphere. 

On the strength of this recollection, and remembering 
one or two French scientific romances which had not 
gripped us, while forgetting, presumably, those which had 
(Jules Verne’s, for instance), we were prepared to exclaim : 
“The French cannot do this kind of thing. They are too 
sophisticated. They’re not Anglo-Saxons, like Mr: Wells 
or Jack London ; they have not the instinct, the tradition, 
the—in a word, the ‘ je ne sais quoi’ of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Musing somewhat after this fashion, we plunged without 
more ado into M. Rosny’s atmosphere. It made us gasp 
a little at first. Within half-a-dozen lines we had been 
introduced to ‘“‘ Aofin, fils de l’Urus,’”’ and to his friend 
Zothr, ‘fils de la Terre, le dernier des Hommes-sans- 
Epaules.” It seemed unlikely the acquaintance would 
lead to intimacy. 

Still, their friendship, we discovered, had a human 
quality, and their predilection for the banks of sub- 
terranean rivers was pleasantly odd. The last of the 
Men-without-Shoulders (the Red Dwarfs had massacred 
the rest of his tribe) was weak-chested and thoughtful, 
by contemporary standards; Aoain, son of Naoh (here 
a false gleam of recognition shone, but faded immediately), 
was muscular but rather slow-witted. Evidently, they 
constitute an admirable pair to undertake an adventurous 
exploration. And upon this they start without delay. 
By subterranean ways they pass the mountain, which 
had proved an insurmountable barrier to the nomadic 
tribe to which they belong. On the further side they 
discover a country abounding in game and beasts of 
prey, where they hunt and are hunted with a particularity 
which would be tiresome, perhaps, if one did not feel that 
M. Rosny enjoys every word of it. 

After many days they reach a chain of rocks beside a 
river, and discovering a cavern of great residential con- 
venience, they settle there. The cavern or fissure extends 
quite through the hill, narrowing however before it reaches 
the opening on the other side. This is an extremely 
fortunate accident, for beyond the narrow portion 1s a 
cave, inhabited by the Félin Géant : they can look at him, 
but he cannot eat them. And now comes the most 
charming and original incident in the book. Aotn and 
especially Zoahr contrive to bring about a friendship and 
alliance with the monstrous beast of prey. This sounds 
preposterous, but it is told very convincingly, with a 
quality of romance, the romance of human kinship and 
sympathy with the animal world, which reminds one 
of the Jungle Books, but is less sentimental. 


Their subsequent adventures—contact with friendly and 
hostile tribes, the capture of Zoahr by the latter, his rescue 
by Aodan, how the latter met a party of Amazons and fell 
in love with one of them, how they were pursued by 
relentless Dog-Men, and saved by the intervention of the 
Félin Géant—all this makes good reading, and the book 
will please throughout those readers to whom a quality 
of dream-like reality appeals. 
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Long before the end is reached we have discovered, 
of course, that it is the Anglo-Saxons who are sophisticated. 
This narrative is not so clever as the story oi the Stone 
Age which appears in one of Mr. Wells’s collections, or as 
Jack London’s “‘ Before Adam” ; but its profound childlike 
seriousness and its other qualities give it perhaps a 
more enduring charm. PB. W. &. 


List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, , the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. Bei: 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 

GENERAL WORKS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Deedes (Cecil), and others. THE OLtp Town Hatt LIBRARY 
oF LEICESTER : a catalogue with introductions, glossary 
of the names of places, notices of authors, notes and 
list of missing books. Oxford, printed for the Corporation 
of Leicester, 1919. 9 in. 252 pp. por., 5/. 017.1 

An exceedingly well-arranged catalogue, printed in clear 
type on good paper, and valuable equally to the bibliographer 
and the student for its glossary and notices of authors. From 
the bibliographical point of view the “ get-up’”’ leaves 
nothing to be desired, and is an example to curators of 
local collections of ancient MSS. and books. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


*Hoernlé (R. F. Alfred). SruprEs in CONTEMPORARY META- 
PHysics. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 

8} in. 323 pp. index. 110.4 
This work turns out to be much better than the preface 
would indicate. We were led to expect a purely academic 
discussion, but the author quotes his opponents with so 
obviously honest an attempt to avoid bias that the book 
becomes, in fact, an unprejudiced account of modern work 
in metaphysics. Weare given a choice, and if we do not always 
choose the author’s side, that is merely a tribute to his fairness. 


*Spence (Lewis), AN ENCYCLOPDIA OF OCCULTISM: a com- 
pendium of information on the Occult sciences, Occult 
personalities, Psychic Science, Magic, Demonology, 
Spiritism, and Mysticism. Routledge, 1920. 10 in. 
465 pp. il. pors. bibliog. index, 25/ n. 133.03 

The contents of this substantial volume represent an 
immense amount of labour; and the mass of information 
garnered by Mr. Spence can be turned to with profit by 
many persons especially attracted by the out-of-the-way 
subjects related to the occult “sciences.’’ Other readers 
will be interested by such articles as ‘‘ English Occult Fiction,” 

** Rosicrucians,” ‘‘ Psychical Research,” “‘ Necromancy,” and 

“ Astrology.” Some of the illustrations are weirdly fascina- 

ting. The brief biographies of Van Helmont, John Dee, 

Avicenna, Roger Bacon, William Blake, Cagliostro, and 

numerous others are a prominent and acceptable feature 

of the Encyclopedia. On p. 335 “ Redcliff” (Mrs. Ann) 
should be Radcliffe. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Aimel (Georges). TRAVAILLONS DONC A BIEN PENSER. 
Paris, Bossard, 1919. 6} in. 270 pp. paper, 3fr.n. 301 
Try to think rightly, so as to govern well and produce well, 
is the lesson of M. Aimel’s sermon. He preaches the cult 
of national intelligence for the service of national interest. 
The reforms necessary are intellectual and moral. The 
many innovations proposed are unworkable, and only con- 
stitute vulgar replatrages, unless established upon a funda- 
mental reality. Metaphysics and mysticism must be excluded 
from the political domain: politics must be treated as a 
serious affair. 
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Galéot (A. L.). Les SysTEMES SOCIAUX ET L’ORGANISATION 
DES NATIONS MODERNES: les systémes organiques 
faux; l’organisation rationnelle expérimentale de la 
vie nationale. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1920. 
9 in. 400 pp. paper, 15fr. n. 335 

See review, p. 651. 


Rai (Lajpat), THE PrRoBLEM oF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
in INp1IA. Allen & Unwin [1920]. 7} in. 256 pp. bibliog., 
6/ n. 379.54 
Writers on education have seldom excelled in lightness of 
touch, and Mr. Lajpat Rai is, we fear, no exception, 
Apparently, what he desires for India is a system of universal 
education, in which national ideals, duly modified and modern- 
ized, shall play a prominent part. He strongly disapproves 
of the purdah, and also of the amazing movement for reverting 
to ancient theories of medicine. ‘‘ We cannot go back to the 
traditional methods of bringing our men and women into 
the world, and then letting them die by hundreds in every 
thousand, in order to be more truly national.” In a less 
degree he opposes the revival of Sanskrit, ‘‘ except for pur- 
poses of scholarship.” He lays great stress on the need for 
school hygiene, and physical training. ‘‘ Hardly one in a 
hundred graduates of our universities can be confidently said 
to be possessed of normal health.’’ The religious difficulty he 
is inclined to discount. Hindu and Mussulman, Christian and 
Buddhist can attain to essential unity on the broad basis 
of patriotism, in which loyalty (on terms) to the British 
Empire is included. mee. 


Scott (James Brown). JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF CON- 
TROVERSIES BETWEEN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION: 
an analysis of cases decided in the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Publications of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace: Division of International Law). 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. 103 in. 564 pp. index, 
12/6 n. 345 

The rise of judicial procedure between States of the American 

Union; the suability of States by citizens of other States ; 

attempts by citizens of States to bring action against other 

States by methods of indirection ; and numerous other themes,,. 

are discussed in this learned work by the Professor of Law 

in Columbia University. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Freundlich (Erwin). THE FOUNDATIONS OF EINSTEIN’s THEORY. 
OF GRAVITATION. Authorised English translation by 
Henry L. Brose. Preface by Albert Einstein. Intro- 
duction by H. H. Turner. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1920. 8in. 77 pp. app. index, paper, 5/n. 531.51 

See review, p. 641. 


Schlick (Moritz). Space AND TIME IN CONTEMPORARY 
Puysics: an introduction to the Theory of Relativity 
and Gravitation. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920. 10 in. 
97 pp. index, 6/6 n. 531.51 

See review, p. 641. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Kimball (Fiske) and Edgell (George Harold). A History 
OF ARCHITECTURE (‘‘ Harper’s Fine Art Series”). New 
York, Harper (Batsford) [1920]. 84 in. 646 pp. il. 
bibliog. glossary, index, 18/ n. 720.9 

Written and arranged on much the same lines as Banister 
Fletcher’s well-known handbook, but, as the authors point 
out, corrected by the results of the study of the monuments 
carried out by well-trained scholars during the last twenty 
years, this promises to be among the best introductory 
works. The illustrations are perhaps not quite so good 
as those in Banister Fletcher, but they are a still better 
selection, and it is refreshing to find our historians giving 
very full and serious attention not only to post-Renaissance 
architecture, but to the work of the moderns, particularly 

American architects. Mr. Edgell deals with the Middle 

Ages; the earlier and later chapters are by Mr. Kimball. 

The German bombardment of Reims laid bare the level 

crowns of the vaults over the cathedral, an interesting though 

defective photograph of which shows the structure. A 

striking merit of the book is the way history and description 

are made to go hand in hand with the philosophy of the art. 
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Rowed (Charles). CoLLEecTING As A Pastime. Cassell, 1920. 
» Qin. 148 pp. il, 7/6 n. 704 
A very readable little book on the collection of antiques, 
justifying its title. The author covers a good deal of ground 
in anfunpretentious and high-spirited manner. The photo- 
graphs are moderately good. 


Sydenham (Edward A.). THe CoInaGE oF NERO. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Numismatic Circular,’’ 1917-1919. Spink 
& Son, 1920. 94in. 110 pp. pl., 21/n. 737 

See notice, p. 634. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Hammond (Daryn). THE GoLF SWING: THE ERNEST JONES 
‘; MetHoD. Chatto & Windus, 1920. 9 in. 168 pp. 
il. (pors.) 12/6 n. 796 
The author has been greatly puzzled by that difficult 
question, What is the correct swing in golf? A professional 
player, Mr. Ernest Jones, has solved his problem for him, 
and this book is a detailed account of the solution. There 
are many photographic illustrations, and it is conceivable 
that the publication of this book will lower the average 
golf handicap of the country. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Art and Letters. Spring, 1920. 9, Duke Street, Adelphi. 
934 in. 52 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 805 
This number contains, as usual, several good things. 
The outstanding contributions are three poems by the late 
Wilfrid Owen, and the story by Miss Katherine Mansfield, 
“The Man without a Temperament.” The last three lines 
of Wilfrid Owen’s sonnet, ‘‘ The Next War,” 
We laughed,—knowing that better men would come, 
And greater wars: when every fighter brags 
He fights on Death, for lives; not men, for flags, 


if they have not the imaginative power of certain of his 
other poems, have a tense force of their own. Miss Mans- 
field’s story is remarkable for the complete success with 
which she has captured an elusive emotional overtone. 
We have the sense—so rare in reading English short-stories— 
of an absolute mastery of the instrument. Its harmonious 
beauty contrasts rather violently with Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
exercise in the same genre. The best of the drawings is 
that by Mr. Wyndham Lewis, “ A Woman with a Cat.”” Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, in a critical essay, falls heavily upon Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s versions of Euripides. 


Courier (Paul-Louis de Méré). A SELECTION FROM THE WORKS. 
Edited by Ernest Weekley (‘‘ Modern Language Texts ’’). 
Manchester, Univ. Press, 1920. 7} in. 261 pp. por. 
notes, bibliog. index, paper, 5/ n. 844.63 

A selection of Courier’s letters written from France and 

Italy, the ‘“‘ Pétition aux Deux Chambres,”’ the letter to the 

Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, the one to the 

editor of the Censeur, the ‘‘ Simple Discours,”’ the ‘‘ Avertisse- 

ment sur la lettre 4 M. Renouard,” and the preface of the 
translator of Herodotus, form the text of this well-edited 
volume. 


*Farnell (Ida). SPANISH PROSE AND POETRY, OLD AND 
New; with translated specimens. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1920. 94 in. 185 pp., 10/6 n. 860.8 

Miss Farnell thinks the interest in the literature of the 

Latin races, relatively to that in German literature, will be 

gteatly stimulated as a result of the war, and offers this 

representative selection to the reader who does not know 

Spanish. The passages are chosen from Juan Ruiz, arch- 

priest of Hita, Don Juan Manuel, Francisco Imperial, the 

Marquis de Santillana, ‘‘ La Celestina,” Garcilasso de la 

Vega, Luis de Leon, San Juan de la Cruz, Argensola, Lope 

Felix de Vega Carpio, Rioja, Espronceda, Valera, Ramon 

de Campoamor, Nufiez de Arce, Blasco Ibdfiez, Rubén 

Dario, Martinez Ruiz (Azorin), Machado, Villaespesa, and 

some anonymous works. Historical and critical prefaces 

and notes enhance the value of the book. 


~~ 
Kalidasa. SAKUNTALA. Prepared for the English stage 
by Kedar Nath Das Gupta, in a new version written 
by Laurence Binyon. With an introductory essay by 
Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan, 1920. 8 in. 180 pp., 
7/6 n. 891.2 
See review, p. 631. 
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Latour (Louis), ed. FRENCH PASSAGES FOR READING AND 
RECITATION, FROM MALHERBE TO CLEMENCEAU. Com- 
piled and annotated by Louis Latour. Methuen [1920]. 
8 in. 192 pp. index, 4/ n. 840.8 

These ‘‘ passages for reading and recitation’’ are for the 
most part minute extracts torn violently, according to time- 
honoured precedent, from their context in play, novel or 
other work, a few short poems being the only exceptions. 

We encounter one by one our old acquaintances, De Musset’s 

pelican, Béranger’s grandmother, Athalie’s nightmare vision ; 

but the collection is brought up to date by a quotation 
from a recent speech by M. Clemenceau. The notes contain 
information on such varying subjects as the reputation of 

Homer, the style of Livy’s History, the characteristics of 

elves, and—more relevantly—the distinction between a 

cuvé and a curate, a vicar and a vicaire. 


Moore (7. Sturge). THE POWERSOFTHEAIR. Grant Richards, 
1920. 81 in. 77 pp. boards, 6/n. 820.1 
See review, p. 638. 


Murry (John Middleton). CiNNAMON AND ANGELICA: a 
play. Cobden-Sanderson, 1920. 7 in. 128 pp. paper, 
3/6 n. 822.9 

See review, p. 635. 


Smith (L. Pearsall), STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Hogarth Press, 1920. 74 in. 52 pp. paper, 4/6 n. 827.9 
The Old Testament is such an easy prey that we are 
surprised that so witty a writer as Mr. Pearsall Smith should 
waste his time in sniping at it. He writes in the parodied 
style of the Biblical commentator who glosses the crude 
text with those sentimental, “ psychological’’ explanations 
so dear to the heart of a certain class of religious writers. 
The result is, frankly, a little dull. Personally we prefer 
the commentators themselves—that unforgettable note, 
for instance, on wolves in sheep’s clothing: “‘ Dean Stanley 
remarks that the wolves in Palestine are larger and of a 
greyer colour than those found elsewhere.” 


POETRY. 


Dircks (Helen). PASSENGER. Chatto & Windus, 1920. 
7in. 71 pp., 3/6n. 821.9 
Miss Dircksscan give to simplicity a singular charm. 
“Changeling ”’ is an example of the way in which she can 
body forth or propound an interesting psychological truth in 
words of one syllable : 
My dear lover, 
Who could fail 
To find you like a changeling 
In a fairy tale ? 
Sometimes you're a prince 
And I a beggar-maid, 
To kneel before you, 
Humble, afraid. 
Sometimes you’re boy, 
And I’m a girl with you, 
To laugh and play 
The long day through. 
And sometimes you are— 
As I like best— 
My little son 
Upon my breast. 


Earle (May). Actre, A Love SEQUENCE; and other verse. 
Chapman & Hall, 1920. Tin. 160 pp., 5/n. 821.9 
Acte, first loved and then banished by the Emperor Nero, 
a worshipper of Venus who became a Christian, is the subject 
of Miss Earle’s sequence. Miss Earle writes in a vigorous, 
highly-coloured, post-Swinburnian style, dashing along at a 
great pace through thick and thin, putting Pegasus at the 
highest gates, and not much caring if he knocks off the top 
two or three bars so long as he gets over somehow. 


Picabia (Francis). Unique Eunugur. Preface by T. Tzara 
(‘Collection Dada’’). Paris, Au Sans Pareil, 1920. 

7 in. 38 pp. por. paper, 3fr. 50. 841.9 
“Les myriapodes philosophiques ont cassé des jambes 
de bois ou de métal, et méme des ailes, entre les stations 
Vérité-Réalité. Il y avait toujours quelquechose d’insaisiss- 
able: La Vir.” M. Picabia’s poem is an attempt to seize 
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the unseizable, to live “‘ sans prétention,” as M. Tzara puts 
it, without philosophy, literary arrangement or any other 
effete and outworn convention of tradition. “Unique 
Eunuque ”’ is the sort of stuff one writes when one makes the 
mind a blank, sits quite quiet, and allows the pen to write what 
it will in a species of automatic writing. It is, if you like, 
more alive, closer to the vital processes, than the kind of 
literature that is not automatic, but the product of consciously 
exercised will and reflection. Personally, we prefer life as it 
is informed and made significant by thought. It is already a 
piece of philosophic pretentiousness to express life in words ; 
why not carry the process a short step further and turn it 
into literature ? or, better still, why not refrain altogether 
from writing ? 
Steven (Alexander G.). Revott. Malvern, Victoria, Mc- 

Kellar Press [1920]. 73 in. 38 pp. paper, 2/6n. 821.9 

There is a sincerity about Mr. Steven’s poems, an unaffected 

simplicity, which, combined with a quiet felicity of musical 
utterance, makes them very pleasant to read. 

Green leaves and silence—only the boughs shaken 

By a little twilight wind and the cries of settling birds: 
By a slow wave of peace my heart is overtaken ; 
Still the white wings of Beauty elude my halting words. 

These lines have a curiously penetrating emotional quality, 
which we find again in such pieces as ‘‘ The Washergirl ”’ 
and ‘‘ Renascence.” 


FICTION. 
Boucicault (Ruth Holt), THe Rose oF JericHo. Putnam, 
1920. 8 in. 489 pp., 7/6 n. 813.5 


This very long story, set mostly in America, deals with 
the fortunes of Sheelah Brent, who becomes a successful 
actress, and retains the keenest affection for her son Michael, 
although she has a chequered life and more than one adventure 
in love. Poverty, and relations which end in bigamy or 
separation, are among the themes touched on in this 
well-filled novel, which holds the reader’s attention to the 
end. 

The Furnace. By ‘“ Pan.’’ Odhams {1920}. 7} in. 316 pp., 
a Mt 

The tale opens at the wedding of Folly Vallance, actress, 
and Anthony Bond of Saskatchewan. The bridegroom is 
rich, the bride pretty, and the match is supposed to be for 
love. Really it is a marriage only in name, owing to Bond’s 
irrational resentment at a remark made before marriage 
by the thoughtless but affectionate Folly. Bond’s “ best 
man,” who is a good fellow, saves the bride from dangerous 
paths, and husband and wife are happy in the end. Perhaps 
the best thing in the story is the portrayal of the irascible 
old general, with his ‘“‘ dust and ashes’’ wife. 


Lart (C.E.). THe CHURCH INVISIBLE. Heath Cranton [1920]. 
8 in. 134 pp., 3/6 n. 

Fifteen charming little stories, generally dealing with the 
problem which the author has set himself: ‘‘ Why has the 
Church failed ?’’ But the Church, he declares, ‘‘ has not 
wholly failed,’’ and will “‘ surely reform herself.’’ There 
will be no more Kikuyu controversies or the like. With- 
holding the Communion from sick soldiers, and squabbles 
over the right of preparing soldier-candidates for confirmation, 
will be matters of ancient history. One of the best stories 
in the book is ‘‘ Redemption,”’ telling of a sometime Mont- 
martre apache who, dying on the battlefield, is ministered to by 
a priest whom in former days he had robbed and nearly killed. 


McCutcheon (George Barr), SHOT WwiTH CRIMSON. With 
illustrations by F. R. Gruger. Jenkins, 1920. 8 in. 
165 pp. il., 3/6 n. 813.5 

A vigorous spy-story by the author of ‘‘ Brewster’s 

Millions.’” Mr. McCutcheon introduces us to the reserved 

and unsympathetic wife of a patriotic American, who, 

unknown to her husband, is a secret-service agent of the 
late German Government, and is concerned in the engineering 
of various terrible deeds. She in turn meets her doom. 

We are becoming rather tired of spy-stories; but this is a 

good, crisp tale of the sort, not too long, and many readers 

will like it. 

Ostrander (Isabel), THE CLUE IN THE AIR. Skeffington 
[1920]. 8in. 288 pp., 7/6n. 813.5 

Miss Ostrander’s new story tells how a girl is murdered by 
being flung from a high window into the street, and of the 
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tracking-down of the murderer by the Scotland Yard men— 
or their equivalent in America. Complications are introduced 
through the discovery that the victim was the wrong girl, 
and the interest becomes absorbing. The author, indeed, 
handles her situations so capably that we are held breathless 
to the conclusion. One of her technical advantages is her 
power to appreciate the essentials. We have to recognize, 
however, that it is hard not to write an interesting story when 
all the primitive passions are in the crucible. Murder, 
revenge, self-gratification, hatred—Miss Ostrander is lavish 
with them. But the interest is hardly other than that of the 
police columns in the lower-grade Sunday newspapers. 


Rosny (J. H.) ainé. Le Féxiin Géant. Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit, 1920. 74 in. 281 pp. paper, 5fr. 843.9 
See review, p. 651. 


Tynan (Katharine). Denys THE DREAMER. Collins [1920). 
74 in. 280 pp., 7/6 n. 

The practised author has managed to introduce a new 
feature into her latest story—a Jewish moneylender and his 
wife who are noble and lovable characters. Denys Fitz- 
maurice dreams how he may benefit his neighbours by 
reclaiming bogs and developing the foreshore, but the people 
cling to their old mode of life and treat him as an enemy, 
There are graphic descriptions of an outbreak of typhus 
and the heroic efforts of doctors and nurses to combat it; 
and as a relief a charming Irish heroine. 


Wren (P. C.). Cupmp in Arrica. Heath Cranton [1920]. 
8in. 319 pp., 6/9n. 

“The Baking of Bertram by War ”’ is the sub-title of the 
major portion of Capt. Wren’s story, and might have been¥an 
apter title for the book itself. But the whole immemorial 
process of ‘‘ baling ”’ as a transvaluer is being examined just 
now, an increasing number of people having learned how to 
keep healthy on raw foods. Warfare is the means of baking 
Bertram Walsingham Greene, who is a poet, and by it he is 
made a dull-sensed, hardened, practical creature who has 
stifled his earlier repulsion for indelicate things, his horror at 
the suffering and death of his fellows, and become an adept 
in the usual army speech—surely an important factor in such 
“baking ’’—and unjust and brutal to his inferiors. Finally 
he loses his sense of ideal love. He is, in short, baked toa turn, 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


Cook (W. Victor), THE Story or Sussex. [Illustrated by 
George Fossick. Hove, Combridges, 56, Church Road 
[1920]. 9 in. 240 pp. il., 7/6 n. 914.225 

An entertaining and instructive account of Sussex history 
and legend, with a special chapter on Sussex Architecture, 
calling attention to the more beautiful and characteristic 

Sussex buildings of different periods. The book is attractively 

written and well illustrated. 


Richmond (Sir William B.). Assist: IMPRESSIONS OF HALF 
A CenTuRY. Macmillan, 1919. 12 in. 205 pp., 42/ n. 
914.56 

See review, p. 636. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Gambetta (Léon Michel). 
*Deschanel (Paul), GAMBETTA. Heinemann, 1920. 9 in. 
344 pp. por. bibliog. index, 15/ n. 920 
The original edition of the President’s able and distinguished 
biography of one of the greatest and most patriotic sons of 
France was reviewed in our columns on March 19 last, p. 381. 
Jacopone da Todi. 
*Underhill (Evelyn). JACOPONE DA Topi: PoET AND Mys TIC, 
1228-1306: a spiritual biography. Dent, 1919. 8} in. 
521 pp., 16/ n. 920 
See review, p. 636. 
McArthur (Marguerite). 
Kellett (Josephine). THaT FRIEND OF MINE: a memoir 
of Marguerite McArthur. Swarthmore Press, 1920. 
8} in. 220 pp., 7/6 n. 920 
See notice, p. 633, 
930-990 HISTORY. 


Young (George), THE NEw Germany. Constable, 1920. 
8 in. 349 pp. app. index, 8/ n. 943.085 
See review, p. 633. 
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Appointments Vacant 

















PLYMOUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
PLYMOUTH AND DEVONPORT TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
PRINCIPAL: W. S. TEMPLETON, M.A., B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 

EQUIRED to commence duty in September, an ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and MECHANICS with 
experience in Laboratory work. Applicants must be Registered 
Teachers who are graduates of a British University or possess an 
equivalent qualification. Salary scale £220 to £350. The actual 
commencing salary will be based upon training and experience. 

Last day for applications May 22, 1920. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
E. CHANDLER COOK, 


Education Offices, Plymouth. Secretary. 





BOROUGH OF ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ANTED in September next for Girls’ Secondary School :— 
(1) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS qualified in HISTORY and 
LATIN. 
(2) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS qualified in FRENCH and 
SINGING. 
Scale of salary £160 to £320 for non-graduates ; or £180 to £350 
for graduates. 
Commencing salary will depend upon qualifications and experience. 
Applications to be sent to 
J. E. PICKLES, M.A., B.Sc. 
Director’s Office, York Road, Leamington. 





CHISWICK URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

HE Council is prepared to receive applications for the POST 
of LIBRARIAN. Applicants must hold Certificates of the 
Library Association and have had also satisfactory experience. 
Thesalary will begin at £300 to £325, according to qualifications and 
experience, and will rise by annual increments of £12 10s. to a 

maximum of £400 (with no bonuses). 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience and 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, and 
endorsed ‘‘ Librarian,’’ must reach the undersigned on or before the 
27th May, 1920. Canvassing will disqualify. 

; ERNEST J. SAUNDERS, 
Acting Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, Chiswick, W.4. 
May 1, 1920. 





SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

WO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required for this School. 
Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge University preferred. They 
must hold Government certificates and trained teachers’ diplomas, 
be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare Cam- 
bridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates. Pay 
Taels 287.50 per mensem without allowances, except participation 
in the Superannuation Fund and free Medical Attendance, under 
agreement for three years, with increase of pay if agreement is 
renewed. At the present rate of exchange Taels 3 equals {1. Ex- 
change is, however, subject to fluctuation and this rate should be 
considered abnormal. The pre-war rate was Taels 8 equals {1 
First-class passage is provided and half pay during voyage. Further 
particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council’s 

Agents : 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
68, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C.3. 
May, 1920. 





Appointments Wanted 


OUNG LADY, well-educated, good qualifications and 

experience requires post as SECRETARY (literary or 

scientific work preferred) or as LIBRARIAN.—Box, G., ATHEN- 
#UM ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 








ITERARY ASSISTANCE.—EXPERT LADY WORKER 

has leisure. Translations, reviews, summaries, articles from 

data, etc. (French, German, Italian) ; own publications.—Address 

ea Box 55, ATHEN2ZUM Advertisement Office, 170, Fleet Street, 
2.C.4; 


O JOURNALISTS, SCIENTISTS, &c.—Well-educated Lady 

desires post (secretarial), town, daily. Experienced Short- 

hand-typist, good knowledge French; slight Latin. Ten years 
reference,—F. R., c/o ATHEN2UM Office, 
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Art Exhibitions 








R.W.S. ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
ind WATER-COLOURS. 
174th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 till 6. 
5a, PALL MALL, EAST (near National Gallery). 











AT THE TWENTY ONE GALLERY. 
OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


FROM THE FAIRFAX MURRAY COLLECTION 
including important Drawings by 
RAPHAEL, MICHAEL ANGELO, CLAUDE and Artists of the XVth Century. 
Daily 10-30 to 6. Durham House Street, Adelphi. 














THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


Exhibition of Modern French 
Paintings and Drawings 














EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
By SIR HENRY RAEBURN, SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE BEECHEY, and other eminent masters. 





The Pembroke Gallery, 14, Clifford Street, London, W. Open 10 to 5 o’clock. 








LONDON AND THE LAGOONS OF VENICE. 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS by Bridget Keir. 
May 3 to 22, at WALKER’s GALLERIES, 118, New Bond 

Street, W. Daily, 10—6. Saturdays, 10—1. 


SPELLS OF RUSSIA. 
Paintings by Nicolas Roerich, on view at the Goupil Gallery, 
5, Regent Street, S.W.1. Is. 3d. (with tax). 10—5.30. Sats., 
10—1. 








CAMILLE PISSARRO (1830—1903). 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of Paintings, Drawings and Etchings 
by the famous French Impressionist, 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. Sats. 10-1. 





Financial 


to £30,000 available. Immediate introductions 
£1,000 given to highly educated, fully qualified men 
seeking Partnerships, Directorships and Employment with Invest- 
ment.—THE OFFICER’S PARTNERSHIP GUARDIAN, 53, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Call. 








Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 








Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFaRLANngE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 








ET ustype your MS. 1s. per thousand words. Neat, intelli- 

gent work. Good paper. Clients’ suggestions or requests 

carefully followed.—LiTERARY MANAGER, Oxford Bureau, 3, Cross- 
hall Street, Liverpool. 





Summer Schools 


NTER-DENOMINATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, at Swan- 
i wick, Derbyshire, June 19-28. Subject: The Christian 
Standard of Life. For detailed programme send stamped 
addressed envelope to Miss GARDNER, 92, St. George’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EDUCATED MEN & WOMEN. 





Educated men 
and women 
desirous of 
supplementing 
their income 
in their spare- 
time can learn 
how to do so 
by sending 
a letter to 
Tue ManaGeER 


THE 


ATHENZUM. 

















THE ATHENAUM 
170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Fashionable Made-to-Measure 
Tailoring at Ready-to-Wear 
Prices. Correct and up-to-date 
inevery respect. Made in Serges, 
Tweeds,and Worsteds. Cut and 
made in Nicoll’s own workrooms. 


Nicoll’s 

Spring 

Coats 
THE BRIGADE 


This attractive model makes 
an instant appeal to the man 
requiring an overcoat for the 
many occasions when a dis- 
tinguished appearance is of 
even greater importance than 
protection. 

Slightly waisted, with the 
back confined in a_ short 
belt, it is the ideal model 
for the well-built man who 
seeks to do his figure justice, 
Tailored and finished with 
scrupulous care, in a pleasing 
range of lightweight Tweeds, 
Cheviots and Coatings—in 
colourings appropriate for 
Spring and Summer. 


Call and see the Coats, 
or Write for Patterns. 


H. J. NICOLL 


& CO., LTD., 
114-120, REGENT ST., W. & 
22,CORNHILLE.C, LONDON. 


PARIS :——29 & 31 Rue Tronchet. 
MANCHESTER :——I0 Mosley Street. 
LIVERPOOL :———-50 Bold Street. 




















Ex-Service Men are being spectally cared for by the 








CHURCH ARMY 


by means of 


HOSTELS FOR THOSE ATTENDING THE HOSPITAL FOR 


fitting of artificial limbs, and those seeking work and learning trades ; 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR MEN OUT OF WORK ; 
TRAINING FARM in Essex (700 acres) and MARKET GARDEN 
at Stonebridge Park, Willesden, for training men to work on the land. 


Friends of the DISABLED AND SHELLSHOCKED 


for helping men who have lost their health in the Country’s cause. 


THE MOTHERLESS 


of Ex-Service Men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 


is again in active operation. The WORK and its COST are both increasing. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.1. Cheques, &c., should be crossed ‘‘ Barclays, % Church Army.” 


CHILDREN 
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